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AMERICA’S ANSWER TO YOUTH’S APPEAL' 


By Dr. ROBERT G. SPROUL 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








Tue task which confronts me this evening 
is not an easy one. I am not at all certain, 
in the first place, just what is meant by 
‘‘youth,’’ nor when comes the momentous 
yet unnoted year that one ceases to belong 
to the company of those who are courageous 
and daring, honest and sportsmanlike, eager 
and enthusiastic, romantically idealistic, 
burning with devotion to a cause. Miss 
Lawson places the deadline at ‘‘twenty-five 
or thirty according to who’s speaking’’; Mr. 
Pitkin raised it to forty ; and the publishers 
of ‘‘Young Men of America’’ must have set 
the upper limit at forty-five, for I find my 
own name inscribed on one of the pages of 
the 1936 edition. Who, then, are youth and 
when does the age of youth begin and when 
does it end. And the ‘‘appeal’’ that 
America is to answer—does it come from 
the thousands of college and university 
graduates who have recently been invested 
with bachelorhood or from the still more 
numerous thousands of high-school gradu- 
ates who have just celebrated commence- 
ment? Does it come from the ranks of the 
so-called generals whose names are listed in 
“Young Men of America,’’ or from the pri- 
vate soldiers tragically wandering in what 
is not ironically described as ‘‘the army of 
young hoboes’’? 

In order to set some bounds to the discus- 


‘Address before the general session, National 


Udueation Association, Portland, Oregon, June 30, 
1936, 


sion, may I assume, as Miss Lawson does, 
that we mean by youth all those who are 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, 
in or out of school or college or university. 
Since we are all reasonably familiar with 
this group, it may be possible to appraise a 
number of their prevailing attitudes toward 
the social transition in’ which they find 
themselves. Like Miss Lawson, it has been 
my privilege to have personal relations with 
many groups and individuals, so that I also 
can speak from information as well as be- 
lief. May I select one or two from the com- 
pany of my young friends and acquain- 
tances, so that we may compare them with 
those Miss Lawson has given us and scru- 
tinize their attitudes. 

Take the boy whom I met about a year 
ago when he came into my office to tell me 
that he must leave the university. His 
father had died suddenly, leaving a modest 
insurance estate, in which was a one thou- 
sand dollar policy in favor of his son. The 
lad found himself quite without warning in 
the midst of the whirlpool of life with the 
following assets to sustain him: youth; 
$1,000 in cash; one ancient Ford—vintage 
of 1920—valuable only because it provided 
usable, if precarious, transportation; and a 
priceless desire to try his skill at the busi- 
ness of standing on his own feet and wrest- 
ing a living from the world. So he took the 
Ford and started on a search for a service 
station site which had somehow been over- 
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looked by the apparently ubiquitous ‘“‘big - 


company’’ scouts. He found one and leased 
it from the owner for a small down pay- 
ment. He then dug up a contractor, who 
agreed to build a small plant for a smaller 
amount of cash and a term contract. Next, 
he hired a former student friend who was 
in the ranks of the unemployed. They 
gardened the lot and ere long became the 
staff of an attractive station which they 
kept open sixteen hours a day. Before 
many weeks had passed, they were pumping 
a daily supply far in excess of the average. 
Then came the payoff. A major company 
subleased the enterprise for a sum sufficient 
to give our youthful adventurer a net in- 
come of $50.00 a month. In due time he 
will own the property. Just now he is 
cruising again in the same old Ford, looking 
for another sleeper. 

One more example. A few years ago a 
gaunt young man with a body trimmed 
down for battle made his way through the 
university by working a full shift as night- 
watchman in a refinery. For four years he 
supported a widowed and _ handicapped 
mother. He won the university’s medal, 
the highest honor—and, let it be said, he 
was a_ physical chemistry-mathematies 
major. He then went on through a brilliant 
graduate career. A few months after re- 
ceiving his doctor’s degree, he was stricken 
with infantile paralysis and completely im- 
mobilized from the waist down. When the 
first dread weeks had passed, he arranged to 
correct papers for the mathematics, physics 
and chemistry departments. Lying all day 
on his back, he served one full, long year 
at this arduous task. It was at the high 
tide of the ‘‘handout”’ era, too, and he could 
undoubtedly have had almost everything he 
needed for the mere asking. Instead, he 
refused all save one small loan from a 
friend. Then he, too, came to the payoff. 
A great research chemist heard of him and 
made him his personal assistant. Slowly 
returning health made it possible for him to 
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go daily to the work for which he had so 
valiantly trained himself. His only appeal, 
obviously, was for a chance to keep his self- 
respect. 

Admittedly those are selected cases, but 
they are more representative of the thou- 
sands of youth whom I meet than those to 
whom our attention was directed earlier in 
the evening, and of which we read in sensa- 
tional books, such as ‘‘The Lost Genera- 
tion’’ by Miss Maxine Davis. These must 
not be ignored if we are to see the problem 
clearly and see it whole; if we are to solve it 
as quickly and as fully as possible. In that 
part of society that we have labeled youth 
are various elements, just as there are in the 
rest of humankind. There are the alert, 
able and self-reliant, whom I have just been 
describing, who stand on their.own feet and 
ask no quarter from stern reality. There 
are the ‘‘fluttered’’ ones, who would be no 
less bewildered in Utopia than they are in 
America to-day, and the ‘‘alibi-ers’’ who 
from childhood to the grave will have no 
other asset than the ingenuity to invent 
excuses. Between these extremes is the 
whole gamut. of variations, presenting a 
cross-section of humanity, with its heroes 
and its villains, its saviors and its destroy- 
ers, its builders and its parasites, its leaders 
and its leaners. 

Again, I can not be sure that youth is 
making an appeal to America, even though 
I hear the clamor of a multitude of voices 
claiming to speak in youth’s name. Every 
one with a panacea calls on youth to build a 
better world, according to his specifications. 
Should youth object to the plans or the 
materials he is straightway labeled as right 
or left, super-patriotic or un-American; 
brutal vigilante or dangerous radical. The 
cold fact is that most of us put the ‘‘ap- 
peal’’ in the mouth of youth and lay claim 
to his enthusiastic support without consult- 
ing either his will or his conscience. Or we 
paraphrase ‘‘youth’s appeal’’ in terms of 
what we think youth should want. And 
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with respect to the exact nature of even 
those more or less specious, and often spuri- 
ous, appeals, who can say what it is, in the 
midst of confusion almost infinitely con- 
founded ? 

‘‘Youth’s appeal’’ is one of those phrases 
which may mean much or nothing. If it 
implies that the youth of America is banded 
together to demand ‘‘a brave new world,”’ 
it means little, in my opinion, because it is 
not true. But if it means that a very con- 
siderable number of young men and women 
are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
social upheaval of our times, and increas- 
ingly aware of their vital interests in the 
events that are determining their future, 
then it may mean much. The real truth 
is that youth’s attitude toward the world 
reflects many things—their personalities, 
their backgrounds, their environments and 
their responses to stimuli which are offered, 
indeed pressed, by those who selfishly want 
for their respective causes the vigor and 
vitality of young blood. And the problems 
of youth to-day are neither new nor unique. 
They are the age-old problems of learning 
to live and to find a place in a world which 
exists for no single individual and no single 
group—young, old, middle-aged, prole- 
tariat, bourgeois or aristocracy—but for all 
its inhabitants. 

There is no end of wishful thinking in 
such terms as ‘‘youth’s appeal’’ and the 
‘‘youth movement.’’ There is something 
magical in the very word ‘‘youth.’’ It stirs 
latent memories in the breasts of the older 
generation and fires the imaginations of 
dreamers and reformers. It embodies a 
poet’s conception and an artist’s ideal. It 
draws a veil across reality and lifts to the 
realm of romance the commonplace fact of 
being. And the state of mind that it evokes 
is an almost insurmountable barrier to the 
very youth it eulogizes. For youths are but 
human beings with all the human character- 
isties. Courageous, daring, honest, eager, 
enthusiastic! Yes, youth is all these, but 
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not all the time. There are moments, even 
for youth, when doubt chills courage, when 
caution tempers daring, evasion clouds hon- 
esty and despondency overwhelms enthusi- 
asm. This ideal state of youth must find its 
everyday expression in the imperfections of 
human nature; as Pope puts it in his inter- 
pretation of Homer: 


A youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven. 


Too often, moreover, these Burne-Jones 
portraits of youth are conjured up, not by 
persons who see in youth the only hope for 
a shattered world, but by those who plot to 
trade on youth’s idealism. The very young- 
ness and inexperience of youths make them 
easy victims of those who would use them 
for ulterior purposes; and the more high- 
sounding, the more flamboyant, the more 
emotional the appeal, the easier it is to cap- 
ture the young of any age or any nation. 
With them, idealism is at the peak; emo- 
tions are in full flood; energy runs high; 
hope has not yet felt the sharp pangs of 
defeat. They lack the practical experience 
which must ultimately temper their ideal- 
ism, but need not destroy it. Amongst them 
there is ability, excellence, even genius; 
youth often thinks more clearly than age, 
and does not naturally ‘‘bear the ancient 
grudge.’’ But youth also takes the color 
of its environment; trained to believe that 
life is an adventure and that civilization 
will be advanced through their courage and 
resourcefulness, young people have often 
become the creatures of a ruthless state or 
the subservient followers of a self-seeking 
group. Ina recent letter from an American 
student, now resident in a German univer- 
sity, there is this passage : 

The great majority of students are sincerely in 
favor of the main objectives of the Nazi program, 
as they see them. Their admiration for and belief 
in Adolf Hitler is as genuine as it is great; and 
this is not based upon fear, force, or coercion. The 


majority do not wish a democracy—they prefer a 
dictatorship or a monarchy as the best form of gov- 
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ernment for their people and for a nation in their 
particular world situation. They are keenly aware 
of the very uncertain international conditions. 
Most of them do not want war, but at the same time 
many believe that it is inevitable and not far 
distant.2 


The black-shirted youth of Italy march 
with hearts attuned to the commands of Il 
Duce, and the young people of Russia sing 
the Internationale with all the fervor of 
conviction. How about American young 
people? With many of the channels of yes- 
terday closed to them; with many in school 
only because they can find no work; with 
others on relief or loafing in the streets with 
no outlet for the energy and enthusiasm of 
their years, is it reasonable to believe that 
American youth is thinking any more 
clearly than these or that it is not being 
similarly led astray? As a matter of fact, 
they are; and they are being mercilessly 
exploited, too, by the social racketeers who 
tell them that America is not the fair land 
of hope and opportunity that, always and 
everywhere, it has been pictured to be. Our 
own words condemn us, for they imply our 
belief that the youth of other lands is not 
thinking along lines that we call good. And 
if asked the question, ‘‘ When is thinking 
clear and by what token?’’, most of us, if 
we are entirely truthful, must answer, 
‘‘When it suits our point of view.”’ 

Nevertheless, the harsh, awkward, un- 
pleasant facts of recent years and the wide- 
spread disruption of the pattern of human 
society are not to be sidetracked by quib- 
bling over where youth begins and ends, 
by skeptically analyzing the origin and real- 
ity of youth’s appeal or by mouthing plati- 
tudes anent the nature of human nature. 
All of us, including youth, will admit that 
young people to-day do face the necessity 
of some major adjustments of which the 
young people of the ‘‘gay nineties’’ were 
mostly ignorant. These adjustments are re- 


2 News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education, New York, 2: 8, 5, May, 1936. 
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quired, in large measure, because of the 
explosive wreckage left by a generation 
which tried to build ‘‘a brave new world’’ 
with bayonets, to whose survivors came a 
disillusionment that belittles the bitterness 
of wormwood. 

And so youth in this twentieth century is 
facing difficulties that seem to wear strange 
and unfamiliar aspects; indeed, to youth, 
they seem quite unprecedented and quite 
unfair. Youth is loth to believe that pres- 
ent times represent an old and recurring | 
event in man’s history. They are not wise 
enough to know that always such travail 
has presaged man’s attainment to better 
things. Therefore they are apt to be openly 
impatient with America’s answer. For the 
answer of America to her youth must be 
to-day, as her ideal has always been, abun- | 
dant, life, ordered liberty and the right to 
pursue happiness with some prospect of 
attaining it. And the ways of reaching this 
answer, the means of attaining this ideal, 
must be what they always have been—free- 
dom and tolerance, respect for the individ- 
ual, regard for the rights of minorities, an 
intelligent sense of responsibility for the 
common welfare, respect for law and love 
of peace—the ways and means of democ- 
racy. 

+ Upon the education of American youth 
lies in heaviest measure the task of making 
good this answer America has given—the 
answer that we know is the only answer. 
That answer can not be given in terms of 
passion and prejudice. It can not be 
reached by a route cluttered with half- 
truths and insinuations against the govern- 
ment, the institutions, the organizations, 
which provide means for youth to keep in 
touch with the past and yet be alive to the 
future. To put such obstacles in the way 
of those who would learn is wasteful and 
destructive, wholly unworthy of the proud 
title of teacher. Nor can the answer be 
found by the application of magic formulas, 
prepared by fathers, doctors, late senators 
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or village blacksmiths. The modern world 
is far too complicated a piece of machinery 
to be operated safely either by the moon- 
struck or by intellectual infants. Most cer- 
tainly of all, the answer can not be found 
by evolving it from the inner consciousness 
or drawing it out of a book written a hun- 
dred years ago by an embittered theorist, 
and then attempting by force to shape the 
world to a preconceived pattern. 

The only possible way to find a solution 
to the discomforts of to-day and the uncer- 
tainties of to-morrow was pointed out by 
Euripides more than 2,000 years ago and 
by Thomas Jefferson in the earliest days of 
our own nation. The words of Euripides 
were, ‘‘Whoso neglects learning in his 
youth loses the past and is dead for the 
future.’’ Thomas Jefferson stated the tre- 
mendous importance of education as a social 
force, pleaded for it again and again, and 
placed the founding of the University of 
Virginia alongside the writing of the pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Independence 
as one of the great achievements of his 
career. The platitude that democracy can 
only sueceed with citizens who possess a 
high degree of intelligence is none the less 
true because it has been worn thin by repeti- 
tion. 

I say these things with full realization 
that any answer which will meet youth’s 
needs to-day must include food, shelter and 
family life, as well as intellectual satisfac- 
tion. But these can be had only if there is 
an open way for each individual to get to 
the place for which he is fitted by the talents 
and skills of his natural endowments. The 
only way I know to keep the avenues of 
advancement open is through the oppor- 
tunity for free education. Only in a 
pioneer society is it easy for the individual 
to make progress of a sort when handi- 
capped by ignorance. In this modern, sci- 
entifie twentieth century of technical knowl- 
edges and intensive application of skills, 
both of brawn and brain, the criterion of 
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success is first, sound preparation and then 
continuous growth to something better, con- 
tinuous self-improvement. The race, even 
to get the creature comforts and material 
satisfactions of life, inevitably will go in the 
future to those who enrich experience with 
well-developed intellectual powers. 

This education of which I am speaking, 
as America’s answer to youth’s appeal, is 
notably a product of its times. Holding 
fast to that which it has proved good, it is 
also pressing on to meet the needs of a tre- 
mendously expanded social order. Educa- 
tion will always be deeply concerned with 
the highest concepts that man has yet 
known, and will always acknowledge their 
vital, indispensable part in man’s very 
power to be a man at all. But twentieth- 
century education is also most anxiously 
concerned with man, the social being, and 
with his adaption, with all his personal 
foibles and frailties, to an evolving, complex 
society. The salvation of the human race 
is less likely to be won by excessive worship 
of past achievements than by perfecting our 
social and economic structure so that there 
will be opportunity for even greater cul- 
tural monuments in the future. Twentieth- 
century education is, also, detecting the re- 
lationships that should exist between the 
school and the society for which it is a 
preparation; between, in other words, the 
training of youth and its functioning in 
maturity. So would education build for 
democracy a stable but not inflexible or- 
ganization of men, women and children, 
willing and able to accommodate itself and 
its individual members to the dynamic char- 
acter of the world in which we live. 

If education is to be America’s answer, it 
must reach all America, not only those parts 
of our country where wealth or population 
or brains or initiative are concentrated. 
One of the reasons for the comparative fail- 
ure of education up to the present time is 
that we have never attacked a national prob- 
lem on a national seale. Our separate com- 
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munities have gone at the task like so many 
termites, sealed each in its own little alley 
and gnawing away for dear life. We recog- 
nize the need for centralization of control 
in phases of commerce which can not be con- 
fined to one state, but we have not appre- 
ciated fully the similar and greater need in 
the most important interstate product of 
all, namely, education. We protect one 
state against undesirable goods originating 
in another, but we fail to protect the United 
States against undesirable educational 
products originating in one or another of 
its various units. The authority of the 
nation, however, is not exercised by those 
states only where education is most clearly 
adequate; neither are the representatives 
who legislate the terms of the authority 
chosen only by the people of the most ad- 
vanced states. Obviously, it would seem, 
America must distribute education more 
equitably than at present, for the intellec- 
tual strength of the nation can not be much 
greater than the intellectual strength of its 
weakest states. 

Education, if it is to be an effective 
answer to youth’s appeal, must be devised 


— to train followers as well as leaders, to raise 


the level of mass intelligence to the point, 
if possible, where each may be a wise leader 
in one field and a clear-eyed follower in 
many. This will be a staggering task, but 
in a democracy there is no alternative. 
Young people at present are perforce stay- 
ing in school longer because of lack of em- 
ployment, and decreasing hours of labor 
and old age pensions (though not at $200 a 
month) stress the need for adult education 
and wise guidance in the use of leisure 
time. These demands upon education will, 
of course, be offset to a certain degree by the 
relatively stable period into which, all popu- 
lation studies indicate, we are passing. The 
population of the elementary schools is, in 
general, stationary or decreasing. The high 
schools are filled, but the reservoir from 
which they draw has reached its maximum. 
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This will result in a diminished number of 
high-school entrants shortly and of college 
matriculants eventually. Nor is our pres- 
ent position so consolidated that we need 
add only a few years to the present school 
period, for we are now educating no more 
than two thirds of our boys and girls up to 
the age of eighteen. The American Youth 
Commission estimates that not more than 
60 per cent. of those of high-school age were 
actually enrolled in high school. This 
means that we must provide secondary edu- 
cation for at least 50 per cent. more than 
we now do. This high-school group is far 
more important, in my opinion, than those 
who seek collegiate education without re- 
gard to their fitness for that academic 
routine. America’s answer to youth’s 
appeal is not going to be fulfilled by inordi- 
nately increasing facilities for the economi- 
cally and intellectually fortunate at the 
expense of those who are less fortunate. 
Especially is this true when, as is too often 
the fact, educational facilities for the aca- 
demic high-school graduate are provided in 
total disregard of the needs of the commu- 
nity. All of us recognize that one of the 
faults of our educational system is the 
standardization of courses primarily aimed 
at preparation for the traditional univer- 
sity. That fault will, of course, be deepened 
and intensified by the further establish- 
ment, at every crossroad, of small colleges 
attempting to duplicate university offerings 
as closely as possible. We need a greater 
diversity of paths in our educational land- 
scape, and we are not going to meet the 
situation by pouring more concrete on the 
highway that leads to white collar jobs. 
The education that will respond to 
youth’s insistent call must meet the de- 
mands of the spirit as well as of body and ~~ 
mind. It must recognize and teach that 
there are needs and desires utterly beyond 
the satisfactions of science and materialism. 
Neither scientific progress nor technological 
advancement are prophylactics against de- 
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eay. The social order is not built wholly 
upon economic foundations, nor can it be 
interpreted purely in economic terms. Na- 
tions die when their ideals wear out, when 
the spirits of their people weaken and flag. 
Civilizations totter when their foundations 
are economic rather than moral, when the 
profit-making motive is not subordinated 
to the ideal of human service. Aristotle 
said long ago: ‘‘The good of man must be 
the end of the science of politics. To secure 
the good of a single individual is better than 
nothing. But to secure the good of a nation 
or a state is a nobler and a more divine 
achievement. ”’ 

To realize these things is to be sensitive 
to the spiritual issues of existence, whether 
or no ‘‘the God theory has become human- 
ized as a part of the philosophy of life.’’ 
Every man rates things according to some 
scale of value, and the thing he places at the 
top, the thing to which he gives the right 
of way, that thing becomes to him his god. 
There is no man without a god even if he 
sees its image only in the looking glass. So 
also, there is no ‘‘new ethies,’’ ‘‘new moral- 
ity’? needed, only, sometimes, new applica- 
tions of old prineiples. No true religion has 
ever been founded upon morals, abstinence 
and prohibitions. But courage, voracity, 
love, honor, temperance, faithfulness, mag- 
nanimity, are principles which pass over 
readily from Sunday to Monday and flour- 
ish even within the four walls of a church. 
They are virtues not by chance or command- 
ment, but because men through long process 
of trial and error have found them to be 
indispensable factors of a tolerable life. 
America’s answer to youth in the field of 
religion must again be the old, old answer: 
Men can not live by bread alone. Let each 
one of you buttress himself with a reason- 
able faith and into your lives will come a 
sense of peace and power and plenty. 
Neither bludgeoning nor cajoling will con- 
vince any one of this truth. Each of us 
must find his own salvation, but few there 
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are who will ‘‘reach out into a great empti- 
ness and withdraw defeated.’’ 

If young people are not to be misled and 
exploited by false leaders preying upon 
their idealism; if they are not to be stifled 
by watchful adults, forever diagnosing 
their imagined problems and encouraging 
their distress ; then through education there 


must be nurtured in them that natural self-_— . 


reliance and independence of action which 
is, perhaps, their most valuable attribute 
and through which they may be strong to 
meet the tests of an age of crisis. So, and 
so only, will youth move by the painful 
route of experience toward the restraint of 
pride and greed. So, by trial and error 
scientifically directed, they will learn what 
can and can not be done with human mate- 
rial. So, by patient review and studious 
planning, they will work toward the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth on terms 
of greater justice. Weighing and apprais- 
ing every suggestion, taking time to come to 
reasoned conclusions, youth will reject the 
‘‘isms,’’ one and all. Even in the confu- 
sion of tongues which surrounds them to- 
day, they will be aware that the ‘‘ brave new 
world,’’ like the kingdom of God, must 
begin within themselves. Already the con- 
cern which self-styled youth-savers evidence 
is little short of nauseating to them. They 
begin to be suspicious of sympathy and hear 
the beating of wings of an ancient truth: 
Unless a man be master of himself he can 
never rule a city; unless he is disciplined, 
trained, self-controlled, self-reliant, he can 
have no effective part in building a better 
state. 

Youth could ask no better gift from 
America than this quiet, calm assurance 
that it is the master of fate, the captain 
of its soul. Once he knows that, the boy 
becomes a man, a king and a mason, and 
straightway his palace is begun. No an- 
swer which does not further this process in 
the mind and soul of youth can possibly be 
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right, and no answer is so likely to further 
it as education. The only chance of failure 
lies in the possibility that teachers may 
spend themselves in a furious and futile 
attempt to reform the social order instead 
of bending their efforts to the building of 
intelligent, effective, forward-looking indi- 
viduals. The church, the school, the college 
and the university share a sublime role in 
human progress, the awakening and devel- 
opment of the intellectual and spiritual life 
of man. Without such enlightenment the 
ideal commonwealth is impossible and 
Utopia becomes more than ever a myth. 

I hear no mass appeal from youth to-day 
for ‘‘isms’’ or panaceas, even though their 
idealism, as always, renders them sensitive 
to the reforms which are so often in the 
vanguard of the thing called progress. In 
them ‘‘hope does not seem slain.’’ The 
baneful brand of disillusionment has not 
yet been applied. If American education 
fulfils its destiny it will create a vast and 
ever-increasing army of informed, re- 
strained, courageous, independent youth. 
Of such is the stuff from which new worlds 
are made. 

To the appeal of America’s youth I would 
return the challenge of the building of a 
‘brave new world.’’ I would say to them: 
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The obligation and the opportunity are 
enormous. The call of the hour is for 
leadership, sympathetic in its understand- 
ing, tolerant in its outlook and dynamic in 
its courage. Don’t let yourselves be embit- 
tered by the disappointments of your elders, 
nor your buoyant confidence impaired by 
their suspicions. Do not permit your judg- 
ment to be clouded by their inferiority com- 
plexes. They are paying the penalty of 
their mistakes ; see that you benefit by them. 
Above all, don’t be content with contempla- 
tive inaction. Don’t be content merely to 
interpret the world or even to complain - 
about it. Go out to change it. But remem- 
ber that there is a difference between change 
and destruction. If you can keep our 
American system of government success- 
fully working, as it has worked since the 
days of its beginnings with Washington and 
Franklin, you will be keeping clear the way 
to the land of promise. Your reward will 
be a greater, finer and richer America than 
we have yet known. For whether America ~ 
shall be exalted or debased depends wholly 
upon America’s citizens and the quality of 
their leadership. To those who will accept 
the challenge to keep faith with America, 
America offers still an open road that leads 
straight ahead and ever upward. 


IMPLEMENTING THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER’ 


By Dr. A. L. THRELKELD 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DENVER, COLORADO, AND PRESIDENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


I aM going to talk about just one next 
step in implementing the Children’s Char- 
ter, and that step is the promoting of adult 
education. It may seem that this sounds 
as if I have in mind a charter for adults 
rather than a children’s charter, but such is 
not the case. I simply have in mind that 
we can not in the schools, or anywhere else 

1 Address before the General Session, National 


Education Association, Portland, Oregon, June 30, 
1936. 





for that matter, do the things the Children’s 
Charter calls for, except as the adult public 
believes these things should be done and is 
willing to support them. It is through 


adult education, as I see it, that we have 
the opportunity to develop the necessary 
intelligence and the necessary attitude on 
the part of the adult public with reference 
to the objectives of the Children’s Charter. 

For the purpose of my discussion I wish 
here to state four objectives which I think 
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are definitely implied by the more specific 
statements of needs contained in the char- 
ter, and then I wish to discuss briefly each 
of these objectives with reference to the 
bearing upon it of adult education. These 
objectives are as follows: (1) A curriculum 
that meets present-day needs; (2) Better 
home and school cooperation; (3) A con- 
tinuous community program for childhood 
and youth; (4) Better integration of school 
life and life outside the school. 


A CURRICULUM THAT MEETS PRESENT- 
Day NEEDS 


The period in which we live is unique in 
the fact that it requires the most thorough- 
going sort of study in order that we may 
determine what we should teach in our 
schools and how we should teach it. Gen- 
erally, we bring this fact to the level of 
consciousness by raising the question 
whether we should deal with controversial 
issues in our schools. It is in point here to 
consider the question, Why has this ques- 
tion with reference to dealing with contro- 
versial issues in our schools come up? It 
is in response to this question that we come 
to see the unique nature of the period in 
which we live and the bearing of this 
uniqueness upon the curriculum problem. 

This is an age of controversy. Every 
period of transition is a time of contro- 
versy. Things have not always been this 
The present situation is novel. In 
the long periods of our history in which 
there was relatively little change in the 
ways of living, hardly any question arose 
as to what should be taught the young. 
These questions had all been settled by long 
experience in a relatively static society. 
The children of any particular generation 
were to be taught to do as their fathers and 
mothers had done. The life of a farmer was 
the same in one generation as in another. 
Even in political life there were long peri- 
ods of relatively little change. There were 
long periods of relatively little change in 


way. 
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religious life. In such periods, I repeat, 
there were no controversial issues to be 
dealt with in the teaching of the young. 
The public was agreed as to what the young 
should be taught. But we are living in a 
period of transition. Obviously we can not 
envisage fully the kind of future into which 
we are going, but no thinking person denies 
the fact that this is an age not only of 
change but of very rapid change, and it is 
only natural that in such a situation there 
should be much uncertainty and much dis- 
agreement as to what should be done. This 
uncertainty, this disagreement, as to what 
should be done applies with great force to 
the question of what we should teach in our 
schools. 

Since we have no specific scheme of life 
to impart, as teachers did have in periods of 
relatively static life, we feel constrained to 
approach the future by what might be 
called the analytical or the critical process. 
At least we advocate that method of ap- 
proach. And we can not advocate it with- 
out admitting into our philosophy with 
regard to method at least a consideration of 
controversial issues. In a period of change 
controversial issues exist in all fields. Ex- 
perts in salesmanship in the commercial 
world disagree as to what are the best meth- 
ods of salesmanship. Managers of business 
enterprises disagree as to how business 
should be managed. Scientists disagree, 
especially in the field of hypotheses. Stu- 
dents of political life disagree as to what 
is the best form of government. Students 
of social life as a whole disagree concerning 
what kind of social structure we should 
have. This fact of disagreement stares us 
in the face. We are not so sensitive about 
it in certain fields that I have referred to. 
We are now willing that scientists should 
disagree as much as they want to. We are 
even willing that scientists should present 
certain disagreements which conflict with 
traditional religious tenets. We have gone 
through the period in which the physical 
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scientist had his difficulties in presenting 
his disagreements. We do not care how 
much business managers disagree among 
themselves as to methods of managing busi- 
ness if business moves along fairly well. 

There are many fields in which we are 
not excited over the fact of disagreement. 
But we do get excited, and justifiably 5o, 
over disagreements with reference to our 
political life and our general social struc- 
ture. These areas have so recently become 
areas of disagreement that we have not 
grown accustomed to controversy in them. 
It scares us, as all new things tend to do. 
But it is obvious that life is on the move 
in these areas, as well as in others, and it 
surely follows that we can do a good job of 
preparing the young people in our schools 
to meet life as it is only by dealing thor- 
oughly and rationally with this question of 
change in our social structure and in our 
political life. To do anything else is to 
keep our boys and girls in a highly artificial 
environment for the years of their school 
life and then to turn them loose in a world 
radically different from anything with 
which their school life was related. 

No one who thinks can recommend a pro- 
gram of education so far removed from life 
as this. We must deal with controversial 
issues. They will be dealt with, regardless 
of whether we deal with them in school ; and 
just how anybody who has our social wel- 
fare at heart can feel sure that they will be 
better dealt with by chance than they 
might be dealt with in our schools, which 
are socially controlled agencies, is beyond 
me. The school is at least one of the safest 
situations in which to acquaint our young 
people with controversial issues that are 
characteristic of our present life. It is not 
that any of us who are professionally en- 
gaged in education would want to teach a 
blueprint of the future conceived only by 
ourselves. Such bigotry as that would not 
be consistent with the very idea of educa- 
tion. But we do think that those matters 
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over which there is controversy should be 
dealt with in our school curricula if we 
would help our young people to grow into 
virile, constructive citizenship. 

The responsibility we here face can not 
be evaded by such a catch statement as ‘‘It 
is the function of the schools to teach pupils 
how to think, not what to think.’’ I repeat 
we do not want to teach them what to think 
in the sense that we have a future social 
order that we want to effect; but as people 
who have specialized in the technique of 
teaching, we know that people can not be 
taught to think except as they are given 
exercise in thinking about something. 
People do not think in a vacuum. Further, 
it requires no professional psychologist to 
point out that people get their most vigor- 
ous exercise in thinking when they are faced 
by important issues. Dead issues are for 
dead minds only. Perhaps this accounts 
for the fact that ages in which there is no 
controversy are ages of senility and decay. 
Ages in which there is controversy are ages 
of rebirth and of new and better life. If 
we are to teach our pupils to think, we must 
deal with real issues, issues that are real to 
them and real in the life about them. This 
is the stuff out of which thinking is made. 
Conclusions, except as they are used as bases 
of proceeding into further controversial ex- 
perience, are the stuff with which thinking 
is stopped. We do not want to teach a final, 
specific solution to any particular important 
social problem, but we do want our pupils 
to be intelligent, courageous citizens in their 
every-day dealing with these problems, and 
that result we can not obtain if we are not 
to be allowed to deal with those problems in 
our schools. But who is to say whether we 
shall be allowed to deal with these matters 
in our schools? It is clear to me that it is 
the adult public that will decide this ques- 
tion of school policy. It is through adult 
education, not through mere propaganda, 
that the adult public will come to intelligent 
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decisions with reference to what we shall 
teach in our schools. 


BetteR HOME AND SCHOOL COOPERATION 


This period of change in which we live 
has made so many differences in home life 
and so many differences in school life that 
much confusion exists in the thinking of all 
of us with reference to the question of who 
is responsible for the rearing of our young. 
We hardly know any more how much re- 
sponsibility rests upon the home and how 
much rests upon the school for this process 
of child-rearing. The very reference to 
child-rearing as a process in which the 
school now engages to a significant degree 
implies a great change that has recently 
occurred. Except in isolated and unusual 
situations we did not, in the agrarian civili- 
zation out of which we have recently come, 
look upon the school as an institution that 
actually engaged in the process of child- 
rearing. This process was left almost ex- 
clusively to the home. But this was at a 
time when life not only centered in the 
home, but most of it was carried on there. 
The economie process was carried on almost 
exclusively in the home and in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. There was no responsi- 
bility that took the parent away from the 
home for any considerable part of his time. 
Young people grew up in the home in day- 
and-night, summer-and-winter association 
with the adults of the home. Primarily 
through this association the fundamental 
lessons in character education and child- 
rearing in general were dealt with. Only 
the imparting of a few simple facts and 
skills that could not conveniently be dealt 
with in the home was delegated to the 
school. But how this has changed! 

Our industrial society has not destroyed 
the home, and I think it need not do so. If 
I thought the destruction of the home was 
inherent in our industrial society, I cer- 
tainly would be against the whole idea, for 
I can not conceive of any good society that 
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is not based, in the final analysis, upon not 
only the existence but the soundness of this 
primary social unit that we call the home. 
I believe it fundamental to everything else. 
But our industrial civilization has made 
great changes in the nature of this home 
society. Whereas in the agrarian civiliza- 
tion there were few responsibilities that 
took parents away from their homes, hardly 
any that took them away from their homes 
for any great percentage of their time, in 
our industrial civilization there are many 
responsibilities that take parents away from 
their homes for considerable periods of 
time. 

In the first place, hardly any parent can 
make a living for his family to-day by stay- 
ing at home. The industrial process that 
once kept people at home now takes them 
away from home. The taking of the indus- 
trial process itself, or the process of eco- 
nomic life, out of the home has made a tre- 
mendous difference with reference to the 
home’s providing an adequate program of 
experience-giving activities for its young. 
It would require much time to delineate the 
various changes that have come upon the 
process of living in the modern home as 
compared to that of former generations. 
This reference to the change that has 
oceurred in the location of the economic 
process itself is perhaps sufficient to illus- 
trate the great change that has occurred in 
the nature of home life as a result of the 
development of our industrial civilization. 
The important thing for us as school people 
to consider is that this change has neces- 
sarily thrown new responsibilities onto the 
school. In addition to the teaching of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, we are now 
responsible for a significant share of the 
process of child-rearing. This fact, I be- 
lieve, explains to a considerable degree our 
enriched curricula, our extensive extra- 
curricular programs, our tendency toward 
socialized techniques of instruction in the 
classroom and our tendency to expect teach- 
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ers to direct extra-curricular activities in 
such a way as to give that type of social 
experience to pupils which results in better 
characters and better citizens. 

Our young people, no more than we, can 
not live in a vacuum. If the home can not 
provide an adequate program of life for 
them all day long, year in and year out, as, 
relatively speaking, it once did, some pro- 
vision must be made by way of supplement- 
ing the home. If, as we face this problem, 
we conclude that it is not socially or eco- 
nomically wise to employ our boys and girls 
in our factories, just what are we to do? 
No civilization can survive that does not do 
a good job of rearing its young. It is obvi- 
ous that what is left out in one area of the 
life of the young must be made up in an- 
other, and it seems that society is coming 
more and more to look upon the schools as 
the agency that must participate more 
widely and more significantly in the very 
process of child-rearing itself. I submit 
that there is much need for adult education 
to-day in order that we may redefine the 
responsibilities of the home and the respon- 
sibilities of the school, to say nothing of the 
responsibilities of other agencies that are 
involved in this whole process of child- 
rearing. 


A ContTINUOUS COMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


No program “an be considered one that is 
well designed for tue growth and develop- 
ment of the young if it is haphazard and 
fragmentary. I would not recommend a 
rigid program of prescribed life for our 
young; or, in other words, I would not 
recommend a program of regimentation. 
But it does seem clear that whatever life is 
provided for our young should be provided 
as a result of careful study and considera- 
tion. Any sensible parent feels that he 
must give a great deal of study to the ques- 
tion of rearing his children. To the extent 
that the community as a whole, in the -kind 
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of society we have to-day, must cooperate 
in the rearing of children, it should seri- 
ously study the matter. It should consider 
how much of the best things that are done 
for our young people are undone by bad 
environment and by periods in which noth- 
ing constructive for young people to do is 
provided. The schools operate, let us say, 
for six hours a day, for five days a week, 
for from eight to ten months a year. What 
happens during the rest of the time, so far 
as the young people enrolled in these schools 
are concerned? Is the home prepared to 
provide an adequate program for these days 
and these months when the schools are not 
in session? If so, well and good; but if not, 
what then? To what extent must other 
institutions and the community as a whole 
provide opportunities for constructive liv- 
ing for our young people during these 
hours, days and months when schools are 
not in session? To what extent will sum- 
mer playgrounds, summer camps, social 
centers of various kinds and even work on 
the farms and in industry itself fill up these 
gaps constructively? These are matters 
that have to be studied by the adult public 
if our young people are to grow and develop 
into constructive citizens. Again, adult — 
education seems to be the way to bring about 
this result. 


BetTtreR INTEGRATION OF ScHOOL LIFE 
AND Lire OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


Much of what I have already said bears 
upon this problem of better integration of 
school life with life outside the school. The 
particular consideration I should like to 
suggest here is that adult education cen- 
tered intelligently upon what the young 
people should be taught in our schools | 
hope would result in a two-way process by 
which the point of view that tends to domi- 
nate school life would work idealism into 
the practical affairs of the business world 
and the practical conditions of the business 
world would contribute realism to the pro- 
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gram of the schools. Frequently we hear 
it said that the high-school graduate or the 
college graduate, as he steps out into the 
world, imbued with high aspiration and 
noble idealism, is destined for a great deal 
of disillusionment. No doubt this is true, 
and obviously there is much of the tragic 
in it. No one is so extreme a cynic as the 
one who once was an extreme and unin- 
formed optimist. A person who is highly 
imbued with idealism as he goes out from 
our schools and then has his eyes opened 
for the first time to a great deal of the 
seamy side of human nature is in danger 
of becoming more hard-hearted, cynical and 
destructive than if he had never been highly 
imbued with idealism. Of course, we should 
not drop idealism from the teachings of our 
schools. Education would not be education 
if it were not to lead out and to lift up. 
But idealism would be no less effective, in 
fact, I think it would be more effective, were 
it developed in our schools in full realiza- 
tion of the inconsistencies with it which 
exist in the world outside the school. And 
I hope, as I have previously indicated, that 
if adults were to keep closer to the process 
of child-rearing in our schools, as well as in 
our homes, there would be less conflict be- 
tween what seems right and what is done in 
the world at large. No citizen, if you put 
him right up against it, will say that he 
believes in the demoralization of person- 
ality. Much of his practice in his business 
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and in his recreation may be such as to 
demoralize personality, but much of that 
fact may be due to his being removed from 
the scene where the development of charac- 
ter ideals is centered, or to the feeling that 
he alone could do very little to improve the 
general situation, that collective action is 
the only way by which the general situation 
could be improved. It is just this collective 
action that I think might result in a better 
integration of school life and life outside 
the school if we had a program of adult 
education in which sufficient attention were 
given to this problem. 

May I say in conclusion that by adult 
education I have not meant necessarily a 
program of classroom instruction of adults. 
Classroom discussion undoubtedly would be 
a part of it. It is probable that the forum 
idea would be a very important part of an 
adequate program of adult education. In 
essence it would be a program in which 
people get together to study their common 
problems cooperatively. In doing this, they 
would naturally bring to bear upon these 
problems the most expert minds available. 
It would not be a process of one person’s 
trying to uplift another or to educate an- 
other. It would be a process by which such 
intelligence as we have developed concern- 
ing our common problems would be made 
available to all concerned and a process in 
which each one concerned would gladly use 
this intelligence in his own living. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
IN CHINA 

Dr. Wet HsteH-ren, the director of educa- 
tional motion pictures at Nanking, reports to 
The Chicago Tribune that although there are 
only about 200 motion picture houses throughout 
China, $6,000,000 is spent annually on them. 

Dr. Wei stated that the first film was brought 
to China in 1904, but that until 1929 the govern- 
ment maintained an indifferent attitude toward 
the subject. 


Interest in pictures produced in China was 
aroused in 1923 when the pioneer Chinese movie, 
“The Orphan,” met with great success. At that 
time about fifty small producers began to make 
pictures. 

The enforcement of governmental censorship 
brought about healthier pictures, and keen com- 
petition with foreign producers forced improve- 
ment of Chinese productions. Now China pro- 
duces about 14 per cent. of the cinema films 
circulated in the country. 
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A movement for educational productions in 
China was pioneered, among others, by the 
office of the American commercial attaché and 
the University of Nanking and gained momen- 
tum in 1933 when the National Educational 
Cinematographic Society of China was formed. 
In 1935 the society participated in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Rural Cinematography in 
Belgium and won third prize. 

In addition to the society, a number of other 
institutions are interested in the distribution and 
use of educational films. Of these, the Univer- 
sity of Nanking has the widest field of service 
and the provincial government of Kiangsu is the 
most active in the employment of the cinema 
for mass education. The Officers’ Moral En- 
deavor Association conducts educational cinema 
activities among the soldiers. 

Efforts are being made to use the motion 
picture as a medium for teaching and a few 
colleges and middle schools own projectors. The 
government has begun to make educational films 
and now spends $36,000 annually for newsreels, 
photoplays and other pictures for education 
and propaganda purposes. A modern studio, 
equipped for both sound and silent films of 
standard size, has been erected at Nanking. 

In the opinion of Dr. Wei the educational film 
has great possibilities in China, since the pictures 
are received with even greater interest and 
enthusiasm than the radio. 


THE RETIREMENT AND INSURANCE 
PLAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ROCHESTER 
THE University of Rochester has announced 
the adoption of an employee retirement and in- 
surance plan available to all the full-time em- 
ployees of the institution, numbering 1,100. 
Announcement of approval of the plan by the 
trustees, effective on July 1, was made by Pres- 
ident Alan Valentine. He said: 


As far as I know Rochester is the first university 
to make regularized provision of this kind for all 
its employees, although many institutions are 
studying all-inclusive social security. 

Since 1921 a contributory retirement plan for 
faculty members, similar to others at various large 
universities, has been in operation here. This, 
however, does not provide for non-faculty members, 
who constitute 74 per cent. of the total number of 
university employees. The teachers’ retirement 
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fund has been supplemented by a generous mutually 
contributory annuity plan for this larger group of 
employees, to be administered through a private 
insurance company. 

The university will contribute approximately 50 
per cent. of the cost of both the retirement income 
for the non-faculty employees and the insurance 
for all employees. 

This will place the 1,100 employees of the uni- 
versity on the same basis and bring the institution 
in harmony with the spirit of the Federal Security 
Act from which educational enterprises are ex- 
empted. 

All calculations are based on a retirement age 
of sixty-five, the annuity being 14 per cent. of the 
salary for each year as contributor. This means, 
of course, that employees with the most years of 
service between their present age and retirement 
will receive the largest annuities. 


SOCIAL STUDIES AT UNION COLLEGE 

A SIGNIFICANT step in the direction of faculty- 
student cooperation in education has been taken 
at Union College by vote of the Division of 
Social Studies, which has called upon the student 
members of the honorary society in the division, 
the Social Studies Club, to investigate indepen- 
dently and report upon all aspects of the fresh- 
man and sophomore courses which have been 
offered during the last two years. 

The request has been made on the grounds that 
the student has a vital interest in his own edu- 
cation, that he is not just a docile robot and that 
a knowledge of the point of view of the mature 
student is essential to the working out of a satis- 
factory educational program. 

This action of the division is expressed in a 
letter written by its chairman, Professor Ear! E. 
Cummins, to the chairman of the Social Studies 
Club, John A. McGuire, ’36, which reads: 


Three years ago the curriculum of the Division 
of Social Studies was considerably revised, with 
special attention to the work of the freshman and 
sophomore years. This curriculum has now been 
in operation for a period of two years, and it is 
time that we paused and asked the question, How 
well has it functioned? 

With this thought in mind, the division recently 
voted to make a thorough examination of the fresh- 
man-sophomore curriculum. It also unanimously 
voted to request the Social Studies Club to make 
an independent study of this curriculum and submit 
a report of its findings to the division. It is the 
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express wish of the faculty that this study be con- 
ducted entirely under student direction. 

Each member of the faculty stands ready to 
cooperate; for example, in supplying syllabi, as- 
signments and examinations or answering questions 
concerning the courses with which he is connected. 
The faculty, however, want the students to be 
entirely free in conducting the study and in pre- 
paring the final report. It was felt that two inde- 
pendent studies, one by the faculty group and the 
other by a student group, would furnish the best 
basis for consideration of possible changes in this 
part of our educational process. 

Such a study would involve a detailed examina- 
tion of each of the five courses offered by the 
faculty of the division. What is the purpose of 
each course in the general plan? How well is it 
fulfilling that purpose? 

The study should also involve an examination of 
general curriculum requirements in these first two 
years. Since every student is being required to 
take some science or mathematics, some English 
and some foreign language, he is quite warranted 
in his demand for a clear understanding of the 
reasons for these requirements and their objectives, 
and an answer to the question whether these objec- 
tives are in accord with the needs of the students 
of the division. An examination of the require- 
ments would not, naturally, involve as detailed a 
study of the courses as would be necessary in the 
case of the social study divisional courses. 

This request is being made of the Social Studies 
Club on the grounds that the student has a vital 
interest in his own education, that he is a ‘‘ thinking 
being’’ and not a docile robot, and that a knowl- 
edge of the point of view of the mature student is 
essential to the working out of a satisfactory educa- 
tional program. 

We sincerely hope that the members of the Social 
Studies Club find it possible to grant our request 
and cooperate in this manner in the improvement 
of the Social Studies curriculum. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF JUNIOR 
FELLOWS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

SEVEN young men, selected for their promise 
of notable contribution to knowledge and 
thought, will join the Society of Fellows at 
Harvard University next September as junior 
fellows, devoting themselves to independent 
research and study for three years at the ex- 
pense of the university. 

This makes a total of twenty-five young men 
from various colleges throughout the United 
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States who have been appointed junior fellows 
since the founding of the society in 1933. The 
nearest existing approach to the Harvard 
Society of Fellows is found at some of the 
English colleges, especially at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, where similar prize fellowships for un- 
restricted research and study have produced a 
great number of distinguished men. Half the 
British recipients of Nobel prizes have been 
holders of the Trinity fellowships. 
The records of the new junior fellows are: 


Cesar Lombardi Barber, of Washington, D. C., now 
at Magdalene College, Oxford, on a Henry fel- 
lowship from Harvard University, received his 
A.B. degree with highest honors from Harvard 
University in 1935. His field of research at the 
present is Elizabethan literature. 

James Brown Fisk, of Pawtucket, R. I., now at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, received 
an S.B. in engineering from the above institu- 
tion in June, 1931, and a Ph.D. in physics in 
December, 1935. He is working now in quantum 
mechanics and wishes to study the theory of 
atomic nuclei. 

George Lee Haskins, of Cambridge, Mass., now at 
Merton College, Cambridge, on a Henry fellow- 
ship from Harvard University, received his A.B. 
degree with highest honors from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1935. He has been working in the 
field of medieval history. 

John Brigham Howard, of Pittsburgh, Pa., now 
at the Mallinckrodt Chemical Laboratory, Har- 
vard University, received a B.S. degree in 1933 
and an A.M. degree in 1935, both from Harvard 
University. His field of study is theoretical 
physics, with close attention to ‘‘mathematical 
chemistry,’’ dealing with such subjects as mo- 
lecular spectra, magnetism, etc. 

James Craig La Driere, of Ann Arbor, Mich., re- 
ceived a Ph.B. degree from the University of 
Detroit in 1930 and an M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1932. His field of study is 
literature and he has been working on a study 
of the poetic epistle, its origins and the esthetic 
theories governing its composition, as developed 
in the classical literatures. 

John Corning Oxtoby, of San Anselmo, Calif., now 
a second-year graduate student at Harvard Uni- 
versity, received his A.B. degree in 1933 and 
his M.A. degree in 1934 from the University of 
California. His field is mathematics and he 
has been working on the topology of abstract 
spaces. 

William Foote Whyte, of Bronxville, N. Y., a 
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senior at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
His field of study is economics, and he is in- 
terested in the social side of this subject, with 
reference particularly to living conditions, hous- 
ing, standards of living, land values, ete. 


The fellows receive free board and rooms in 
the upperclass houses, a yearly stipend of from 
$1,250 to $1,500, and free use of all the facilities 
of the university, such as libraries, laboratories 
and all privileges of instruction. They devote 
their whole time to productive scholarship, and 
preparation therefor, free from academic regu- 
lations for degrees. They receive no credit for 
courses and are not eligible for any degree. 

The society is designed to meet the problem of 
associating future creative scholars in a distinet 
body that will have an attraction for ambitious 
young men of talent. The group has its own 
common and dining rooms in Eliot House. The 
fellows lunch together weekly and in addition 
they dine once a week with the senior fellows, 
faculty members who are eminent in different 
fields. 


EXCHANGE FELLOWS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

THE appointment of six exchange fellows 
between Italian universities and Columbia Uni- 
versity has been announced. A research fellow 
in Jewish history, an exchange student to China 
and two graduate scholars were also named. 

Angelo Michael DeLuca, of Brooklyn, will be 
Eleanora Duse exchange fellow from Columbia 
University to the University of Florence, where 
he will study Italian literature. He received the 
bachelor of arts degree from Brooklyn College in 
1934 and the following year was one of eleven 
students to win Italian government scholarships 
for travel abroad. He entered the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate Schoo] as Giuseppe Garibaldi 
scholar in the fall of 1935. He was recom- 
mended for the exchange fellowship by a com- 
mittee of the Italy-America Society. 

Marie Louise Boggeri, of Pavia, was reap- 
pointed Duse exchange fellow from Italy to 
Columbia. She holds the degree of doctor of 
jurisprudence from the University of Pavia 
and is engaged in a study of Italian publie 
finance, under the direction of the department of 
economics. 

Marcus Burr Mallett, of New Milford, Conn., 
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was chosen Columbia University exchange fellow 
to Italy. He will pursue studies in philosophy 
at the University of Rome. He took the A.B, 
degree at St. Stephen’s College in 1933 and the 
A.M. at Columbia in 1935. He was a graduate 
residence scholar in Columbia from 1934 to 1936. 

The Columbia exchange fellow from Italy will 
be Amor Bavaj, of Macerata, who also held the 
appointment last year. He will complete work 
for the doctor’s degree in international law. He 
holds the degree of doctor of political science 
from the University of Rome and the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from the University of 
Macerata. 

Frances Elizabeth Keene, of New York, and 
Louis Anthony Breglio, of Brooklyn, were desig- 
nated alternates for the exchange fellowships to 
Italy. 

Exchange fellows in architecture will be 
Graham Erskine, of Wilton, Conn., Columbia 
College graduate of 1933, to study at the Uni- 
versity of Rome; and Giovan Battista Repetto, 
graduate of the Royal Institute of Architecture 
in Rome. 

Hubert Joseph Freyn was_ reappointed 
exchange fellow to Yenching University, Peip- 
ing, China, where he is studying the Chinese 
theater. Freyn received the B.S. degree from 
New York University in 1932 and the A.M. from 
Columbia in 1935. Yenching University, it was 
pointed out, has a curriculum based on the “new 
education” stemming from the literary revolu- 
tion of the Chinese Renaissance movement. The 
university was founded by American and En- 
glish Protestant missionaries in 1919. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF COOPER- 
ATIVE INSTITUTES 

A starr correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor gives a description of the work of 
the Cooperative League of the United States. 

Twelve cooperative institutes drawing upon 
students and organization leaders from thirty 
states have been established this year, with 
indications that enrolment probably will be 
double that of 1935. A thousand students were 
expected to attend the institutes. 

Plans for establishing a national cooperative 
college also have been made as a further step 
toward the extension of the movement. 

Delegates from more than 100 cooperative 
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stores affiliated with the Central Cooperative 
Wholesale at its recent annual meeting at 
Superior, Wis., voiced the opinion that the 
rapid growth of consumers’ cooperatives in 
every section of the country had made it im- 
perative to train competent managers and em- 
ployees. To meet this need, the board of di- 
rectors was instructed to take initial steps, 
along with other cooperative wholesales, in 
establishing the college. 

As the first step in this educational program 
an eight weeks training school for present and 
prospective cooperative employees was author- 
ized for this fall, probably to be held in Superior 
under the direct supervision of the Central Co- 
operative Wholesale and the Northern States 
Cooperative League. 

General and technical courses will be pre- 
sented at summer institutes of cooperation, it 
was added. 

Among the largest projects in the field is that 
of the Central Cooperative Wholesale, which is 
sponsoring a course for youths at Camp Brule, 
Wis. The course opened on June 14 and lasts 
until July 12. The Northern States Cooperative 
League conducted its first institute at Maple 
Plains, Minn., from June 7 to 21 and will hold 
similar courses at Cloquet and Lake Eshquagma, 
Minn., and in upper Michigan later in the 
summer, 

The American People’s School is holding a 
special cooperative leadership school in New 
York City, which opened on June 27. It will 
continue until August 15. The report continues: 


The Eastern States Cooperative League and the 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion have scheduled an institute from June 28 to 
July 4 at Camp Newton Hamilton, near Mount 
Union, Pa, A second summer school, directed by 
the Eastern States League, will hold sessions at 
the Massachusetts State College, Amherst, from 
August 2 to 8. 

The Central States Cooperative League, working 
with the Lower Michigan Federation of Coopera- 
tives, will conduct an institute at Ashland College, 
Grant, Mich., from August 30 to September 5. 
Two additional seminars are being planned for 
Chicago and adjoining areas. Several institutes, 
us yet unannounced, will be added to the list before 
the summer closes. 

An institute for cooperatives in Ohio is to be held 
at the Ohio State University agricultural extension 
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camp in Licking County, from August 13 to 16, 
under auspices of the Ohio Farm Bureau. 


A NEW FEDERAL LIBRARY AGENCY 


A FEDERAL library agency in the Office of 
Edueation will be established in 1936-37 with a 
budget of $25,000 provided in the Department of 
the Interior Appropriation Bill signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on June 23. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations of the American 
Library Association, comments in the July issue 
of the Bulletin: 

“The significance of this action in the history 
of the federal relations of libraries in the United 
States can scarcely be over-emphasized. For 
the first time a federal office has been made 
specifically responsible for fostering a national 
program of library development. Although the 
appropriation is not large, the event itself is 
highly important.” 

The new agency will be organized by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, commissioner of education, as a 
Library Division in the Office of Education. Its 
staff will consist of a few library specialists in 
various fields, with the necessary clerical per- 
sonnel, and will be appointed under civil service 
regulations. 

The proposed functions of the new division 
have been broadly conceived along lines ap- 
proved by the American Library Association in 
its national library plan. The work of the new 
office is defined in the statute as follows: 


Making surveys, studies, investigations, and re- 
ports regarding public, school, college, university, 
and other libraries. 

Fostering coordination of public and _ school 
library service. 

Coordinating library service on the national 
level with other forms of adult education. 

Developing library participation in federal proj- 
ects. 

Fostering nation-wide coordination of research 
materials among the more scholarly libraries, inter- 
state library cooperation, and the development of 
public, school, and other library service through- 
out the country. 


THE RETIREMENT OF DR. AVERY W. 
SKINNER 


Dr. Avery W. SKINNER, of the 
examinations and inspections division of the 


director 
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New York State Education Department, retired 
on July 16 after a service of 44 years to the 
schools of the state. He has been connected with 
the State Education Department since 1909 and 
has been director of the examinations and in- 
spections division since 1920. 

A correspondent writes: 

“In the administration of the examinations 
and inspections division he has exerted a notable 
influence in improving instruction in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the state. His 
administration has been marked by important 
advances in the type of supervisory service 
afforded by his division and in the improvement 
in the form of regents examinations prepared 
under his direction. Possessed of sound judg- 
ment and with a rich background of educational 
experience, Dr. Skinner has been a source of in- 
spiration to school administrators and teachers. 
He is held in affectionate regard by his col- 
leagues in the department and by school people 
throughout the state.” 


Dr. Skinner was born at Mexico, N. Y., on 
August 18, 1870. He prepared for college in 
the Mexico Academy and was graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1892. He has had grad- 
uate study in history and school administration 
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at Columbia University. The New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of doctor of pedagogy 
in 1924. 

After serving as principal of the Andes Col- 
legiate Institute, 1892-94, and of Mexico 
Academy, 1895-99, and as superintendent of 
schools at Oneida, 1899-1909, he was appointed 
inspector of schools in the State Education De- 
partment. In this position he had direction of 
the teaching of history in the schools of the state. 
His success in that position led to his appoint- 
ment as director of the division in 1920. Dr. 
Skinner has also served as lecturer on methods 
of teaching history at the summer sessions of 
Syracuse University and on school administra- 
tion at Oregon Agricultural College. 

He is a member of the National Education 
Association, the Department of Superintendence, 
the National Association of High-school Super- 
visors and Inspectors and was its president in 
1926-28, the National Couneil of Secondary 
School Principals, Associated Academie Prin- 
cipals of the State and its president in 1908, the 
New York State Historical Association, the 
State Council of Superintendents, History 
Teachers Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


INSTALLATION exercises for Dr. Grover C. 
Dillman as president of the Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology will take place on 
August 6, in conjunction with ceremonies com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
college. 


THe Rev. Micuae,t J. Earty has been ap- 
pointed president of the University of Port- 
land, Oregon. He succeeds the late Rev. Joseph 
Boyle. 


PRESIDENT CLypDE L. Lyon, of Eureka College, 
has presented his resignation. He will continue 
as a member of the college, teaching part time 
and supervising and giving publicity to the 
cooperative work plan. 

Dr. Paut M. Hesert, professor of law and 


dean of the Law School of Loyola University, 
has been appointed dean of administration at 


the Louisiana State University, to sueceed Dr. 
James F. Broussard, whose resignation became 
effective on July 13. 


THE Rev. Toomas I. O’Mautey, 8. J., dean 
of Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., for the past 
six years, has been transferred to St. Peter's 
College, Jersey City, where he will act as dean. 
Father O’Malley’s post at Loyola will be filled 
by the Rev. Lawrence C. Gorman, S. J. 


Dr. Paut E. Fietps, Maryville College, 
Tennessee, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of psychology at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Dr. Fields was for two years 4 
fellow of the National Research Council, and 
previously had been connected with Stanford 
University. 


Ar Temple University, Philadelphia, Dr. Vin- 
cent Jones, formerly of the School of Education 
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of New York University, will become director of 
the department of music education in Teachers 
College. Dr. J. Periam Danton, formerly libra- 
rian at Colby College, will become director of 
the new Sullivan Memorial Library. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Edith Cheney, who will be retained 
as first assistant. 


Ar the University of Chieago Dr. Rudolf 
Carnap, of the German University in Prague, 
known for his work in the philosophy of science, 
and particularly in the logie of mathematies, 
will join the faculty on October 1. Professor 
George Williamson, of the University of Oregon, 
specialist in English literature of the seven- 
teenth century, will become professor of En- 
clish. Zens L. Smith has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of mathematics. William N. 
Mitchell, associate professor of production con- 
trol in the School of Business at the university, 
has been named associate dean of the School of 
Business. 


Orro FAgELTEN, of Yale University, has been 
appointed professor of design in the department 
of architecture in the School of Fine Arts in 
the University of Pennsylvania. He succeeds 
Professor Georges Dengler, who has resigned to 
take up the practice of architecture in France. 


JAMES MUILENBURG, dean of the College of 
Arts and Seiences at the University of Maine, 
has been appointed Billings professor of Old 
Testament literature and Semitie languages at 
the Pacifie School of Religion, Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia. 


JULIA PETERKIN, author of the Pulitzer prize 
winning novel, “Searlet Sister Mary,” has joined 
the faculty of Bennington College, Vermont, to 
take the place of Irving Fineman, novelist, who 
has leave of absence. 


Frank S. DeLanp, of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to William J. Bingham, diree- 
tor of athleties at Harvard University. The 
former will take over some of the work formerly 
administered by Henry W. Clark, who resigned 
a few months ago as assistant director of ath- 
letics and is now director of athletics at 
Lafayette College. 


Dr. WiLLIAM STEPHENSON, research assistant 
ind supervisor of research students in the de- 
partment of psychology of the University of 
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London, has been appointed assistant director 
of the newly established Institute of Experi- 
mental Psychology at the University of Oxford. 


Dr. RatpH Woops, associate professor of 
agricultural education at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed director of vocational 
education for the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


AurreD O. ANDERSON, of Kansas City, has 
been appointed to the newly established posi- 
tion of director of physical education and recre- 
ation of the St. Louis school system. The posi- 
tion was created as the result of the recent 
movement for coordination of the school and 
municipal playground systems, which led to the 
plan for the unification of all physical training 
and kindred activities in the schools. Dr. David 
Reiss, of the State School for the Deaf at Ful- 
ton, Mo., has been appointed supervisor of 
special education projects of the federal and 
state governments in connection with the 
schools. John F. Grace has been made princi- 
pal of the Gallaudet School for deaf children. 


Dr. NorMAN W. CAMERON, who was recently 
dismissed as president of West Chester State 
Teachers College, Pennsylvania, has accepted 
the superintendency of schools at Garfield, N. J. 
Dr. Cameron was dropped after the reorganiza- 
tion of the board of trustees, members of which 
were appointed by Governor George H. Earle. 


PROFESSOR EARLE M. WINSLOW, who resigned 
as head of the department of economics of Tufts 
College rather than take the teachers’ oath, has 
announced that he will be a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for Congress in the 
ninth district in opposition to Richard M. 
Russell of Cambridge. 


JosePpH H. Wilts, dean of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Board of 
Eeonomie Research, will become the executive 
director of the Bureau of Economie Research in 
the autumn. Mr. Willits will continue as dean 
of the Wharton School. 


THE Rev. Roy G. Ross, formerly of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., recently became general secretary 
of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. He succeeds Dr. Hugh Magill, who re- 
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signed two years ago. Since Dr. Magill’s resig- 
nation, Dr. Harold M. Robinson, of Philadel- 
phia, chairman of the council’s executive com- 
mittee, has been acting general secretary. 


Dr. Joun W. Giumore, professor of agron- 
omy at the University of California, has been 
elected to honorary membership in the faculty of 
the University of Chile. At the request of the 
government of Chile he has been acting as con- 
sultant on questions regarding the classification 
and management of land under deficient and 
seasonal rainfall. He will return to California 
early in August. 


Henry W. Kionower, chief of the teacher 
education and certification division in the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction, was 
awarded at the commencement exercises of 
Ursinus College the Pd.D. degree in recognition 
of achievement as an educator and administrator. 


Miss JOSEPHINE SHERZER, a former president 
of the Association of Visiting Teachers of the 
Michigan Board of Education, has been awarded 
the honorary M.A. degree in education by the 
Michigan State Normal College. 


RecIPIENTS of honorary degrees at Bowdoin 
College were: Elroy O. LaCasce, principal of 
Fryeburg Academy, the degree of master of 
arts; Frank L. Boyden, principal of Deerfield 
Academy, the degree of doctor of humane let- 
ters; Fred N. Robinson, Gurney professor of 
English at Harvard University, the degree of 
doctor of letters; Robert Devore Leigh, presi- 
dent of Bennington College, and Ripley Lyman 
Dana, Bowdoin trustee and Boston lawyer, the 
degree of doctor of laws. 


ALBERT Britt, retiring president of Knox 
College; Benjamin DeKalbe Wood, head of the 
Columbia Cooperative Test Service, and Howard 
Thompson Lewis, professor of marketing in the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, received the degree of doctor of 
laws from Lawrence College at its eighty-sixth 
annual commencement. Jonas Lie, president of 
the National Academy of Design, was given the 
degree of doctor of fine arts. 

Dean Henry Grattan DoyLe, managing 
editor of The Modern Language Journal, was 
elected an honorary member of the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa during Harvard 
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commencement week, on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his graduation from Harvard (Col- 
lege. Dean Doyle is dean of Columbian (Col- 
lege and professor of Romance languages at 
the George Washington University, Washing. 
ton, D.C. 


A serigEs of 21 public lectures is being given 
in connection with the Summer School of Har- 
vard University. Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology in the Grad- 
uate School of Education, gave on July 16 a 
lecture on “Visual Factors in Reading,” and 
on July 23 spoke on “Measuring the Mental 
and Physical Growth of Children in the Public 
Schools.” Dr. Mary Woolley, retiring presi- 
dent of Mt. Holyoke College, lectured on July 
22 on “Thinking Internationally.” Dr. Alex 
J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Provi- 
dence, will speak on August 10 on “Academic 
Freedom: Myth or Reality?” 


Dr. CHARLES Henry HULL, professor emeri- 
tus of American history at Cornell University, 
died on July 15 at the age of seventy-one years. 


THE death at the age of eighty-six years is 
announced of Dr. Clark Phelps Howland, 
formerly president of St. Johnsbury Academy, 
Vt., and previously from 1893 to 1906 president 
of Drury Academy at Springfield, Mo. 


Tue twenty-fifth summer conference of the 
Vocational Agricultural Service for Directors 
and Teachers of Agriculture will be held at the 
Massachusetts State College from July 27 to 
31. The Association of Massachusetts Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture met at the same time. 
James G. Reardon, Massachusetts State Com- 
missioner of Education, will make the principal 
address. 


A CONFERENCE on vocational guidance held at 
Oregon State College during the first week of 
the summer session, June 22 to 26, proved so 
successful that it has been decided to make the 
conference an annual event. It drew an atten- 
dance of 150 for some of the sessions from many 
parts of the state and from states along the west 
coast. Dr. H. D. Kitson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, served as leader of the conference, assisted 
by Dr. W. E. Armstrong, of Salt Lake City: 
Miss Louise Price, of Stanford University; Dr. 
J. R. Jewell, Dr. O. R. Chambers and C. W. 
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Salser, of the local staff. There was presented 
each evening a phase of vocational guidance 
which was discussed in a general conference the 
following morning. These round table discus- 
sions frequently continued for several hours 
before all who were interested had opportunity 
to take part. 

Tur University of Alabama planned to hold 
this summer the South’s first Traffie Officers’ 
Training School from July 20 to July 31. It 
offers to officials of all traffie departments in the 
southern states the scientifie methods of acci- 
dent prevention. Lawrence B. Tipton, the state 
director of publie safety, has been assigned to 
the university to direct the school, which is made 
possible through the cooperation of the Alabama 
Highway Patrol, the International Chiefs of 
Police and the National Safety Council. Classes 
will be held daily with morning classes being 
devoted to lectures and discussions and after- 
noon hours to field work. Evening classes will 
be featured by showing of safety slides and 
motion pictures. The instructional staff will 
include a seleeted group representing the na- 
tion’s leading safety directors, traffic engineers 
and police officials. No tuition will be charged, 
and visiting officials will be quartered by the 
university in newly erected Gorgas Hall at a 
nominal charge. 


Tue celebration in honor of Horace Mann, 
“Father of the Common School,” will be opened 
with a two-day educational conference at 
Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, on 
October 16 and 17. Dedication of a bronze 
statue of Mann, who was Antioch’s first presi- 
dent, will be a feature of the celebration. A 
pageant also will be held. Speakers who will 
participate in the conference include Dr. John 
Dewey; Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Zook, director of the American 
Council on Edueation; Charles F. Kettering, 
president of General Motors Research Corpora- 
tion, and Dr. Payson Smith, one of Mann’s sue- 
cessors as secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, now lecturer at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Dr. Smith has been placed in charge of 
the Horace Mann Centennial for the National 
Edueation Association. 


George F. 


UNpER the terms of the will of the late James 
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Loeb, banker, Harvard University receives be- 
quests amounting to $829,793 to be used for re- 
search in Greek and Latin literature and for in- 
creasing the salaries of tutors and assistants in 
the department of classics. 

THE centennial gift of the Mount Holyoke 
College Alumnae Fund, which has set a goal of 
$100,000 to be reached next year, will be named 
the Mary E. Woolley Fund in honor of the 
college’s retiring president. The fund will be 
devoted either to salary endowment or to en- 
dowment of Student Alumnae Hall. 


GrouNnD was broken on June 16, during com- 
mencement exercises, for the new $250,000 Me- 
morial Library at Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The library has been made 
possible by the bequest of $1,000,000 from the 
late Alice G. Chapman. The building will be a 
red brick structure with gray slate roof, con- 
forming to the architectural style of the other 
college buildings. 

Unper a plan organized by WPA workers 
children of the five boroughs of New York City, 
ranging in age from ten to fourteen years, will 
visit the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry in Rockefeller Center, at the rate of 
150 to 200 a day, four days each week from 
Tuesday to Friday, inclusive. The program will 
begin with a talk in the auditorium on some 
subject correlating with the children’s school 
studies, such as some phase of transportation, 
food, housing or other topic of economic sig- 
nificance. The talk will be followed by a mov- 
ing picture, dramatizing and supplementing the 
information given, and the children will then be 
taken in to the museum to study the exhibits 
which relate to that particular subject. Miss 
Ann Kramer, WPA worker in charge of the 
program, has headquarters at the museum. She 
is assisted by a staff of eight teachers. 


THE tuition charge at Dartmouth College will 
be raised from $400 to $450 during the next two 
years. The new fee will not become fully effec- 
tive until the academic year 1937-38, next year’s 
tuition charge being raised only $25 as a step 
toward the $450 figure. The necessity of hav- 
ing students share in the cost of various services 
for which most other colleges charge special fees 
was given as a major reason for increasing 


tuition. Dartmouth College for many years has 
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followed the policy of financing these services 
through general college funds rather than 
through separate fees for the library, gym- 
nasium, infirmary and other benefits. The in- 
troduction next fall of an enlarged medical 
program without a special fee will be a major 
item in increasing still further the cost of these 
services. 


LIBRARIANS in all parts of the United States 
will join in 1937 in celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Columbia School 
of Library Service, the first institution for the 
professional training of librarians in this coun- 
try, of which Dr. Charles C. Williamson is dean. 
Miss Ethel M. Fair, director of the Library 
School of the New Jersey College for Women, 
has been named chairman of a committee of six- 
teen deans and directors of library schools to 
organize the golden jubilee ceremonies, which 
will be scheduled at leading library training 
centers. The celebration at Columbia, tenta- 
tively set for January, will be combined with the 
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annual Founder’s Day exercises to honor Melyi| 
Dewey, who died on December 26, 1931. The 
School of Library Economy at Columbia College 
was opened under his direction on January 7, 
1887, probably the first of its kind in the world, 
In 1889 it was renamed the New York State 
Library School and transferred to Albany, 
where it remained until 1926, when, with the 
Library School of the New York Publie Library, 
it was incorporated into the Columbia School of 
Library Service. 


A CLEARING house of information about occu- 
pations has been established for the benefit of 
teachers, principals, guidance counselors, voca- 
tional educators, librarians and others, by the 
National Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. The conference is a non- 
profit-making research organization established 
and supported by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. Several publications on occupa- 
tions and vocational guidance are distributed 
at cost. 


DISCUSSION 


EDUCATIONAL LEVELING 

THIs republic, in its inception, was dedicated 
to the principle that all men are created free and 
equal. Viewed in its intended light—that each 
man is entitled to personal freedom and equal 
opportunity—this principle is above reproach; 
but aecepted literally and followed to the ulti- 
mate conclusion of its literal meaning, it is an 
obvious fallacy. We are neither free of our 
conscience and heritage nor are we equal in 
physical and mental equipment. That this is so 
has generally been accepted by thinking persons, 
but of late there has been a strong and definite 
movement among certain groups of educators to 
disregard individual differences, to attempt to 
free the world of its heritage and to produce a 
surface equality of school children, at least. 

Under this “free and equal” philosophy of 
education the superior child is permitted only to 
progress at the normal rate and is not acceler- 
ated, whereas the dull child is forced to progress 
at the normal rate and is not retarded. The 
former, by the excellence of his scholastic work, 
must gain satisfaction from within himself, not 
an extra promotion; the latter, unable ever to 


attain scholastic excellence, must gain a pseudo- 
satisfaction from regular promotion with his 
fellows. Apparently, actual scholastic achieve- 
ment is of relative unimportance and the dull 
child should not be retarded merely because he 
does not know his work; if he has seemed to exert 
any effort he should be promoted anyway. 
Mental hygiene, of course, is to blame, for as 
there must be an excuse for political evils so also 
must there be an excuse for educational abuses 
and fallacies. If a superior child shoxld be 
accelerated in school, it is argued, he might de- 
velop a superiority complex or at the very least 
serious emotional and social maladjustments 
because of his enforced association with older 
companions. That he would be forced to meet 
more severe competition and thus have /ess 
chance of developing a superiority complex and 
more chance of developing character and abili- 
ties has apparently been overlooked. An addi- 
tional and also neglected point of future mental 
health worthy of consideration is the fact that 
the superior child will be the one to enter the 
higher professions and, as these professions re- 
quire ever-increasing years of preparation, the 
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unnecessary prolongation of his early years of 
schooling so lengthens his period of dependency 
that he may find social and emotional adjust- 
ments extremely difficult when, in middle matur- 
ity, he tries for the first time self-support and 
the management of his own affairs. Years ago, 
Dr. Brandt, the educator, decried in his lectures 
the disastrous waste in American education and 
pointed out that professional students who must 
take training which is considered adequate were 
coming into aetive life too late either for their 
own good or for the good of society. Of the 
enforced delay in marriage and its possible con- 
sequences nothing need be said, for the implica- 
tions are obvious. 

Failure to stimulate and to develop native 
ability is the cause of untold loss of potential 
wealth—the wealth of achievement and char- 
acter. School authorities who do not believe in 
the acceleration of school children and yet make 
no provision for enriched curriculi or other 
suitable forms of stimulation are foreing su- 
perior children into mediocre, effortless perform- 
ances and a lethargy of thinking. The child with 
the mental capacity for high academic education 
and the development of intellectual leadership is 
unlikely to attain either if he has never encoun- 
tered competition and does not know how to 
meet it; if he has never had to exert concentrated 
effort and has little idea of how to make con- 
structive use of his abilities; and if he receives 
insufficient stimulation for the development of 


self-reliance and responsibility. The superior 
child has enormous possibilities, but he must be 
guided into the proper channels and his spirit of 


competition Kept intact. 

Our duit child, on the other hand, is faced 
with a still greater handicap; for there is always 
the chance that the superior child, in spite of 
lack of stimulation, may have within himself 
sufficient resourees to develop his native ability, 
whereas, with the inferior child, this chance is 
slight. On the supposition that he may develop 
feelings of inferiority and inadequacy the dull 
child, in many quarters, is promoted regularly 
Without any reference whatsoever to his ability 
to do the work of his grade. The practice of 


1 Francis Burke Brandt, ‘‘ Advanced Thinking in 
American Education.’’ The Haddon Craftsmen, 
Camden, N, J., 1935. 
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graduating such children from elementary school 
and enrolling them in academic high schools has 
become so prevalent that an elementary school 
certificate can not now be taken even as an 
indication that a child can do first-grade work, 
let alone have eighth-grade proficiency. A most 
striking example of this is offered in the case 
of a high-school boy recently referred for study 
because of so-called “behavior difficulties.” He 
was said to “go around with a chip on his 
shoulder,” to fail to execute commands and to 
disregard orders. Examination showed him to 
be a mental defective with a mental age of 8 
years and 10 months and a total reading disabil- 
ity. Although a pupil in one of our accredited 
city high schools, this boy was actually unable to 
read a single word; he did not know for what 
course he was enrolled or what subjects he was 
supposed to be taking. In elementary school 
he has a record of four retardations only, with 
no retardations after the fifth grade; and, 
strangest of all, he was graduated with an aver- 
age of 77 per cent. 

True, the argument that continual retardations 
bring about feelings of inferiority and cause 
social maladjustments by having these older and 
larger children in the same classes with younger 
and smaller children has its merit, but will a 
child totally unable to understand the work be 
better adjusted by being forced to compete in 
school with those nearer his own age? It seems 
that this procedure is unfair both to the slow 
child and to his fellows of the same grade but of 
normal intelligence, for the slow child is so 
hopelessly behind in the work that he ean not 
possibly compete, and yet there is no oppor- 
tunity for him to develop in those simpler tasks 
which he might be able to do. The normal child, 
on the other hand, loses all incentive to work 
when he sees incompetents, whose lack of 
achievement is obvious, keeping pace with him 
through the grades. Simplified academic work 
and suitable training are provided for slow chil- 
dren in special adjustment classes, but we need 
more of these classes and we need also to combat 
the growing disinclination to make use of them. 
This putting of a premium on incompetency is 
a poor preparation indeed for life, for the em- 
ployer has yet to be found who will hire obvious 
inferiors or promote incompetents merely so 
their feelings will not be hurt. 
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It has been argued that the policy of putting 
into the same class children of widely diverse 
abilities and even achievement is sound because 
it approximates conditions in the outside world, 
because in the outside world one must compete 
with the entire range of abilities. That this is a 
surface truth only can quickly be seen by any 
thinking person: while it is true, in the broadest 
sense, that we must all—university professor 
and street sweeper, corporation president and 
doorman—compete for a living in this world, 
practically it is not entirely true. The street 
sweeper does not have to compete with the uni- 
versity professor either socially or for his job, 
nor must the watchman fight for his place 
against the corporation president. Each indi- 
vidual has his own niche, and it is within the 
confines of this niche (using the terms with wide 
latitude, of course) that he can best develop his 
initiative, show his capacity for leadership, and 
render the most complete service to himself and 
to society. It must be recognized that the 
development of high intellect is most desirable 
and should be fostered in every way possible, but 
it must also be shown that the development of 
lesser abilities and the direction of them into 
the proper channels, and the acquisition of the 
simpler, practical skills is not only an important 
phase of education but one that is essential to the 
welfare of this country and to the elimination of 
many of the failures and misfits of society. 
Effort should be made to stimulate competition 
of children of comparable ability and to elimi- 
nate any semblance of stigma to the provision of 
practical, non-academic work for the intellectual 
dullards of our schools. 

Educational leveling is a curtailment of free- 
dom and a desecration of our flaunted equality 
of opportunity, for it prevents the exercise of 
freedom to develop in accord with one’s abilities, 
and it denies the opportunity to find one’s own 
niche and enforces unfair competition of unequal 
intellects. 

JEANNE G, GILBERT 

St. CHARLES CHILD GUIDANCE 

CLINIC 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AN APPREHENSIVE INDEX 
THE teacher who pauses to consider his stu- 
dents must, at some time or other, marvel at the 
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wisdom that may proceed out of their mouths, 
In a recitation, the writer had asked for a list 
of details the teacher should consider before 
making final selection of a text-book. The lowest 
ranking individual in the class distinguished 
himself by listing only one item—an apprehen- 
sive index. He managed to forget or ignore the 
class agreement that a comprehensive index was 
a valuable feature for texts. 

If an author is sufficiently versed in his sub- 
ject to write a helpful text, he certainly will 
know those points that are troublesome to a 
majority of his students. Some concepts are 
particularly difficult, maybe because of a certain 
angle from which they are first approached, 
maybe because of some mental set that many 
individuals have, maybe because of any of 
numerous reasons. The writer does not wish to 
“view with alarm,” but it might be well for an 
author to warn his readers to adopt that politi- 
eal trick. A list of the most troublesome points 
dealt with might well be labeled the apprehen- 
sive index. 

What a service it would be to the student to 
point out those things he must master before he 
can gain his bearings in his study. Let him once 
be able to “view with alarm,” and he will be 
much more apt to gain that mastery if sufficient 
motivation has been developed. 

This index will serve the teacher himself, and 
save him many words. Instead of having to tell 
his students that certain points of difficulty will 
surely be dealt with on the final examination, he 
can save much time and still more effort by stat- 
ing deliberately that everything in the appre- 
hensive index will be covered in the final test. 

Such an index would serve to lessen the deceit- 
ful ease of many lessons. A mere reading of the 
text—it seems so elementary—is deemed sufli- 
cient; but the student is completely mystified 
when the instructor asks questions—based on 
nothing that has been assigned—then points out 
the answer, in slightly different words, right in 
the chapter that has been read so easily. The 
writer wonders why so many are like a college 
mate who, after floundering beyond his depth in 
wild efforts to appease a savage professor, burst 
out, “Well I read the whole chapter, every single 
word.” 

“That is just the trouble, Mr. Blank, you read 
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single words,” soothed the professor. “You 

should have read meanings into your words.” 
The apprehensive index might help him to do 

this, All in all, the suggestion of this student 
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contains enough wisdom to warrant its wide- 
spread adoption. 


W. G. Prersen 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TEACHER TRAINING IN SPAIN? 


Tue developmental changes in teacher train- 
ing in Spain are analogous to those of Germany. 
Up to the time of the political revolution of 
April, 1931, Spanish teachers were trained in 
seminaries, without distinction between cultural 
and pedagogic courses. Teacher candidates 
were admitted at the age of fourteen to Escuelas 
Normales (seminaries), receiving on the com- 
pletion of a four-year course the title Maestro 
Primario, which entitled them to participate in 
the competition (oposiciones) for positions in 
state schools. Because of the very inadequate 
preparation of students entering these semi- 
naries, most of their training was along general 
cultural lines, leaving very little time for specific 
pedagogical training. The selection of teachers 
was equally unsatisfactory, based as it was on 
competitive examinations in which major em- 
phasis was placed on the amount of knowledge 
learned by rote, and fitness for teaching received 
practically no consideration. 

Because of growing dissatisfaction with such 
a system of training even before the republic, 
two solutions were offered: one proposed to 
make teacher training similar to training for the 
medical and legal professions; the other pro- 
posed only changes within the seminaries them- 
The Reform of 1931 embodied a com- 
promise of these two plans. Teacher training 
Was put on the university level; credentials from 
accredited secondary institutions were required 
for admission to seminaries, which thus became 
in fact institutions for teacher training, in many 
Tespects resembling the German Hochschulen 
fiir Lehrerbildung, while retaining their semi- 
nary character. 

At present the training of Spanish teachers 
consists of three stages: preliminary training in 
a secondary school (Institutos nacionales de 
segunda ensefianza); professional training in 


selves. 


. ' 4 : nternationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, V, 
VO, . 93 B. 





pedagogical seminaries; practice teaching in 
state elementary schools. 

Admission to the seminaries which are co- 
educational depends upon competitive ranking, 
since enrolment is delimited, being determined 
by the number of teachers required. Only 
teacher candidates more than sixteen years of 
age, having a diploma from a secondary school 
or a certificate showing five years of successful 
work at a secondary institution of learning, may 
compete. The course covers three years. The 
examining board consists of one university pro- 
fessor, three seminary teachers and one school 
inspector. 

During their practice teaching, the candidates, 
termed alumnos maestros, are employed with 
pay for one year at a state school, under the 
supervision of seminary teachers and school in- 
spectors. At the end of the school year the 
teaching staff may, if the practice teaching has 
been satisfactcry, recommend such candidate to 
the Minister of Education for appointment to 
permanent position or, if advisable, may advise 
a second year of practice teaching. 

This system of teacher training is opposed by 
Catholie factions but supported by the majority 
of liberal teachers and factions. 

Another recent innovation was the establish- 
ment, in 1932, of a department of pedagogy in 
the University of Madrid where teachers for 
seminaries, secondary schools, school principals 
and inspectors are trained. A similar depart- 
ment was soon thereafter established at Baree- 
lona University. These two university depart- 
ments grant the three following degrees in edu- 
cation: Certificadode Estudios Pedagégicos; 
Licenciatura en Pedagogia; Doctorado en Peda- 
gogia. The doctorate may be obtained with one 
year of resident study and a dissertation. To 
facilitate attendance at these two departments, 
stipendia of 3,000 pesetas a year are granted. 


AIMS AND PROBLEMS OF SOVIET 
EDUCATION 
Professor A. P. Pinkevich, writing in the 
Moscow News of November 7, 1935, sets forth 
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the general aspects of Soviet education which, 
briefly summarized, are as follows: 

While Soviet educators have devoted much at- 
tention to problems of pedagogical theory, still 
successes along that line lag behind Soviet tech- 
nical achievements. A scientific system of peda- 
gogy is impossible without a clear precise defi- 
nition of the aims of education and upbringing. 
The vital question is, “What sort of man must 
we educate?” The answer is, “A universally 
developed man.” One of Lenin’s basic bequests 
to his people was to develop culture and knowl- 
edge. He emphasized that it was impossible to 
win the cultural revolution with an uncultured, 
illiterate people. 

The two principal questions facing the Soviet 
schools are: What to study? How to study? In 
answer to the first question it may be said that 
subject-matter must meet the following require- 
ments: it must be scientific; it must develop a 
Marxist-Leninist class outlook; it must in all 
its complexity correspond to the mental powers 
of the child. 

Dialectical materialism must be the basis of a 
scientific systematic presentation of subjects in 
the Soviet school. By systematic presentation 
from the Soviet point of view is meant the most 
economical, the quickest and truest method of 
assimilating content. Time and energy must not 
be dissipated on educational activity, which, 
although in a certain sense “interesting” to the 
child, nevertheless remains uncoordinated with 
the present and future social needs of the ehil- 
dren. 

Teaching and subject-matter must be directed 
toward labor; practical work, towards exclusion 
of abstract schemes. 

Methods of teaching must moreover corre- 
spond to the nature of the child. A careful 
pedological study of the child, of his psychology 
and physiology, is most essential in bringing 
about that combination of correct organization, 
integration and presentation of classroom mate- 
rial for various age-groups that plays such a 
vital role in scientific teaching. Hence pedology 
has become a most important factor in Soviet 
pedagogy. 

The four essential requirements in teaching 
are: Teaching methods must be both most ef- 
fective and economical from the standpoint of 
expenditure of time; they must have a political 
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character; they must train the pupil to inde. 
pendent, active, disciplined work in a group; 
they must be based upon all the latest principles 
of modern psychology and pedagogy. 

Soviet pedagogy gives heed not only to all 
the minutiae of systematic curricula, but it also 
maintains contact with actual life. Polytech. 
nical education, originally advocated by Marx 
and Engels for the purpose of leveling mental 
and physical labor and of developing in the 
pupil an understanding of the entire range of 
the productive activity of mankind, is being fos- 
tered. 

The collective, disciplined and active character 
of the entire educational system is in accord with 
the aims of the Soviet school, with its conscious 
discipline, its development of morality and con- 
duct, its principle of socialist competition, its 
rejection of the discipline of fear and physical 
punishment. While emphasizing the collective 
character of education, Soviet pedagogy has not 
lost sight of the individual and his development. 
Nowhere else is individual development per- 
mitted such scope and opportunity. 


Strupents’ “VILLAGE SERVICE”? 


When, in 1934, Dr. Buss, of the Pedagogical 
Institute (affiliated with the University of Leip- 
zig) introduced his first practice course in “vil- 
lage community life and village training” a very 
small number enrolled in it. These twelve stu- 
dents supposed the course would be more or less 
perfunctory in character, and that the “serious 
problems” of village education could be disposed 
of by a lengthy bibliography and copious note 
books, with possibly a visit to some village. 
However, after only two weeks in the course, the 
class resolved to learn village life at first hand. 
And in this way was begun, in the fall of 1934, 
this “village service.” In no other way is it 
possible to enter into the real life of the village 
folk, to see their economic situation, to feel at 
first hand the boredom of their Sundays with 
nothing to do or see, to become aware of the lack 
of community spirit in the small town, and like- 
wise to discern the yearning for richer, fuller, 
freer living and social community. 

And so a group, not to exceed 25 members, 1 
organized. This camp (colony) is subject 


1Cf. an article by Hanse Briickner in New 
Bahnen, June, 1935. 
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strict supervision at all times. The public house 
“Linde” was the daily meeting place for the 
entire group. Here the leader of the village ser- 
vice had his headquarters. He and his assistant 
are responsible for all written reports, the 
preparation of daily programs for service, the 
management of the improvised library, as well 
as other routine matters. The individual mem- 
bers are assigned to the surrounding farms. The 
entire group proceeds to each of these farms and 
delivers one member after another at the door of 
their prospective farm homes with song and gay 
repartee. These students share the daily life of 
their farmer-hosts for three weeks, sharing 
equally in all their work and activities. Through 
this individual influence friendly relations are 
established, making it possible for the group as 
a whole to organize afternoon programs for chil- 
dren, evening programs for older youth, village 
festivals, ete. 


Visits are paid to the village school, at first, 
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for purposes of observation only, then one class 
after another is taken over by the students, who 
have already established friendly relationships 
with the children in whose homes they are 
sojourning. 

On Sundays the group makes excursions into 
the surrounding country. At night, on the home- 
ward walk, the groups sing songs in keeping with 
the ideals and purposes of the new social order. 

At the close of this village service period a 
social community evening for students, villagers 
and farmers is planned, full of spontaneous fun 
and entertainment, but without formalities— 
friendly chatter, a gay comedy staged in the 
village theater, songs, instrumental music, and 
lastly a community dance. At midnight, out 
under the starry skies, friendly hand-clasps, 
greetings bring this happy sojourn to an end— 
until their next period of village service in the 


summer or fall. 
S. W. Downs 


QUOTATIONS 


KEEP THE UNIVERSITIES FREE 

Nive prominent alumni of Harvard have 
joined in a statement which in effect calls for the 
resignation of professors who are administrative 
advisers or who otherwise serve in government 
posts. Walter Lippmann, syndicate writer, is 
chairman of the nine. Among the others are: 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Richard Whitney, 
former president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and Winthrop W. Aldrich and George 
I’. Baker, New York bankers. 

We do not question the sincerity or the good 
intentions of the men who have joined in this 
statement. They believe they are moving in 
behalf of the best interests of education and 
sovernment. What can be questioned is whether 
they really are acting to that end. What can be 
(oubted is whether the inference is sound that 
service to a university and service to a branch 
of government run counter to each other. 

. Let us grant that the faculties of the universi- 
hes have been drawn upon for government ser- 
vice In recent years as never before. It is only 
the degree and not the tendency that is new. 
Many of the political scientists and economists 


who have been called to Washington since 1933 
served in government posts or as government 
aids before the coming of the New Deal. Ray- 
mond Moley, one of the “charter members” of 
the Roosevelt Brain Trust, was employed by a 
half-dozen states, including Missouri and Illinois, 
on crime and eriminal code surveys. Lindsay 
Rogers, one of the deputy administrators of 
NRA, was secretary to the New York Governor’s 
Advisory Commission on the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Industry 12 years ago. Leo Wolman, 
chairman of the Labor Advisory Board of the 
NRA, was on the staff of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations in 1914. James 
M. Landis, re-elected chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission last week, was a 
member of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Uniform State Laws in 1931. Felix Frankfurter 
was helping draft model statutes dealing with 
social and labor problems two decades ago. 

Instances could be cited almost without end. 
These, however, are sufficient to establish the 
point that there is nothing new about the em- 
ployment of the expert in government. 

The question, then, is not whether the expert 
shall serve government but how he shall serve; 
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and this, it seems to us, goes to the very roots 
of intellectual freedom in a democratic society. 
Do we want to apply the scholarship and learn- 
ing of our universities to the needs of the times? 
Then our scholars and learned men must be free 
to serve government—national, state and local— 
according to their findings, beliefs and convie- 
tions. 

The matter is not a partisan one. The Repub- 
licans have their Brain Trust, and for it they 
have drawn on the economic talents of Harvard, 
Yale and other universities. To say that profes- 
sors must not be advisers or holders of govern- 
ment posts is to deny them that actual contact 
with public affairs which we should be most eager 
for them to have. On the other hand, it is desir- 
able that government should have the benefit of 
training and knowledge in complex problems. 
As Nicholas Murray Butler has put it, a “Brain 
Trust” is preferable to a “Blockhead Trust” in 
government. 

This is not to say that a university should not 
have first right to the time of the professors who 
make up its faculty. Obviously, there must be 
system and regularity in the workings of an edu- 
cational institution. But as our citations indi- 
cate, there is nothing new about government ser- 
vice by professors: professors and university 
presidents long ago learned how to fit govern- 
ment services, on a part-time basis or through 
leaves granted for that purpose, into academic 
careers and academic routine. 

Let what regulation is necessary come from 
the inside, from within the university itself. It 
is not the place of alumni, either biased or un- 
biased, to set themselves up as controllers. The 
free university is one of the glories of America. 
If we are to keep it, we must be on guard for it 
on every front.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


DECENTRALIZED HIGH SCHOOLS 


ONCE every year the joint committee on edu- 
cation, made up of representatives of civic, non- 
political organizations, makes a study of some 
phase of the city school system and presents a 
report which may best be described as an intel- 
ligent layman’s view of the educational program 
and its operation. This year the members of 
the. commiaiiies xt out to inspect the numerous 
annexes in which {he overflow enrolment of the 
city’s high schosla Wt housed and, perhaps to 
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their own surprise, found that these oft-criti. 
cized makeshifts have at least one good point 
in their favor: They are small enough to permit 
an approach to the ideal of individualized 
instruction. 

In general, the committee found high schools 
with as many as 10,000 pupils. “An educationa| 
monstrosity,” the committee’s report terms such 
enrolments, a description which is particularly 
apt in view of the fact that not one of these 
schools was constructed for registers of this 
size. Only by means of double session, over. 
sized classes, liberal use of annexes and a fae- 
tory-like method of administration has the city 
been able to crowd so many children into any 
one high school while waiting for a lagging con- 
struction program to catch up with the growing 
registration. 

The evils of the city’s gigantie high schools 
have long been recognized, but the board of edu- 
cation has been able to do nothing to end them. 
To construct small buildings in a city where land 
is sO expensive as in New York would be w- 
economic; a fact recognized by the joint com- 
mittee. However, the committee makes a sug- 
gestion which should be seriously considered by 
the board of education. It recommends that 
new high schools be constructed with a central 
building for auditorium, gymnasium, adminis- 
trative offices and laboratories, surrounded by 
a series of smaller buildings, each housing a 
block of classrooms. Thus the advantages of 
the “annex idea” would be preserved, while the 
children enrolled in the smaller structures would 
have all the special equipment now enjoyed only 
by those housed in the large central schools. 

Similar construction plans, as the joint cou- 
mittee points out, are now used in colleges and 
universities. Moreover, many a college which 
has deemed it necessary to divide its student 
body into small “house” or “unit” groups has 
a total enrolment far smaller than the 8,000 to 
10,000 which many of the city high schools have. 
Decentralized housing for the high schools wi! 
require more land than the present arrangement, 
but perhaps economies in construction could be 
effected to offset this extra cost. At any rate 
the committee making the report merits the 
thanks of the community for suggesting 4 )* 
sible solution of a complex school housing prob- 
lem.—The New York Sun. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION 


AccorpING to an annual report just pub- 
lished, the Rockefeller Foundation in 1935 ex- 
pended $12,725,439. President Max Mason 
eommented on the work for the year as follows: 


During the year the foundation has continued its 
efforts in public health through the International 
Health Division. Financial assistance and the 
cooperation of its staff have supplemented govern- 
mental agencies in the training of public health 
personnel and in the control of disease, while the 
staff has continued its study of certain diseases in 
their environments, and also the laboratory research 
to which this study leads. 

The program in China has placed emphasis on 
organized efforts at rural reconstruction through 
aid to concrete studies and the training of per- 
sonnel, 

The remaining appropriations have been made, 
in minor part, to terminate the support of older 
interests of the foundation, and, in major part, to 
carry on work in the following fields: (1) social 
structure and functioning; (2) individual be- 
havior; (3) individual and race development; (4) 
cultural appreciation and expression. 

In the field of social structure and functioning 
the foundation has placed its emphasis on three 
groups of problems—those having to do with inter- 
national relations, social security and public ad- 
Support has been given to objective, 
realistic studies promising results of practical sig- 
The difficulty of obtaining such results 
is admittedly great, but the stakes are so impor- 
tant that they justify sustained and carefully 
directed effort. 

Problems of individual behavior and race devel- 
opment were attacked through the programs of the 
medical sciences and the natural sciences. Work 
in mental health was furthered through the medi- 
cal sciences, particularly by aid to the teaching 
of psychiatry and to the study of the complex 
phenomena of mental disease and maladjustment. 
Through the natural seiences projects were assisted 
which focused the techniques of the exact sciences 
"pon research important for understanding human 
development, and for furnishing the basis of much 
of the research in psychiatry. 

Certain types of cultural activities were selected 
for the work in the humanities, with the aim of 
‘xtending publie appreciation and participation, 
and fostering international cultural understand- 
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Pusuiic HEALTH 


The International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1935 operated on a 
budget of $2,200,000. Grants were made for 
yellow fever studies in Brazil; for research on 
yellow fever, malaria and other diseases at the 
laboratories of the International Health Divi- 
sion at the Rockefeller Institute; for field re- 
search on malaria in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain and 
India, and for laboratory studies of this disease 
at the University of Chicago; for demonstra- 
tions in the control of malaria in Colombia, 
Nicaragua, Salvador and Albania; for investi- 
gations and control of hookworm disease in 
Egypt, and for surveys to determine the present 
status of hookworm disease in areas of North 
Carolina where campaigns for its control were 
carried on from 1910 to 1915 by the Rockefeller 
Sanitary Commission and the International 
Health Commission; for studies of tuberculosis 
at Cornell University Medical College, and in 
Alabama, Austria, Jamaica and Tennessee; for 
the study of yaws in Jamaica and of undulant 
fever in France; for research at Columbia Uni- 
versity on the common cold; for diphtheria in- 
vestigations in Austria and Peiping, China; for 
studies on influenza, to be carried out for the 
most part in the United States; for research on 
typhoid fever at the State Institute and School 
of Hygiene, Warsaw, Poland; for studies of 
mental hygiene in Tennessee and in Baltimore, 
Maryland; for the development, under the 
Polish National Department of Health, of a 
division of mental hygiene in the Warsaw School 
of Hygiene; and for research on smallpox vae- 
eine at the National Institute of Hygiene in 
Madrid, Spain. 

In addition, local and central government 
health services were aided in many states and 
countries; and public health education was 
furthered by grants to institutions and by the 
maintenance of a fellowship program providing 
advanced training in publie health and public 
health nursing for 188 persons. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 


During 1935 the Rockefeller Foundation ap- 
propriated $2,733,050 for work in the field of 
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medical science. Of this sum, $1,459,450 was 
contributed to projects for the advancement of 
psychiatry. 

For the development of teaching and research 
in psychiatry grants were made to the Institute 
for Psychoanalysis, Chicago; the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Medicine, for teaching 
in child psychiatry; the Institute of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, for training in psychiatry; 
the Harvard Medical School and the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, for a joint program 
in psychiatric training; the University of Michi- 
gan Medical School, to extend the scope of 
psychiatric training; the School of Medicine of 
the University of Colorado, for the teaching of 
psychiatry in medical, surgical and obstetrical 
clinies; and to the University of Chicago School 
of Medicine, to establish and maintain a sub- 
department of psychiatry. 

A contribution toward a laboratory building 
was given to the National Hospital, Queen 
Square, London. 

Fourteen research undertakings in clinical 
psychiatry and related fields received grants 
ranging in duration from one year to five years, 
and in amount from $5,000 to $90,000. The 
institutions and fields of work thus aided were: 
Maudsley Hospital, London, research in psy- 
chiatry; University of London, Galton Labora- 
tory, studies in human genetics in relation to 
mental disease; Columbia University, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, psychiatric re- 
search; University of Amsterdam and the Wor- 
cester State Hospital, Massachusetts, research 
on dementia praecox; Cornell University Medi- 
cal College, studies of reflex behavior; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, study of the physiology of 
sleep; Northwestern University Medical School, 
research in neuroanatomy; New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, research in experi- 
mental neurology; Dartmouth College Medical 
School, research in physiological opties; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
research on growth of living tissues; Harvard 
Infantile Paralysis Commission, field studies in 
North Carolina; Chicago Area Project, field 
study of abnormal behavior; and the Institute 
of the Educational Sciences, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, research in child psychology. 

In connection with the application of modern 
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psychiatric knowledge, grants were made to the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, in New 
York City, the North Carolina Commission fo; 
the Study of the Care of the Insane and Mental 
Defectives and the Massachusetts Department 
of Mental Diseases. 

During the year the foundation administered 
seventy-two fellowships in the medical sciences, 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Appropriations to the amount of $2,426,195 
were made in the field of the natural sciences, 
chiefly in connection with projects in experi- 
mental biology. 

With regard to research involving the appli- 
cation of the techniques of the exact sciences to 
biological problems, the following grants were 
made in 1935: Columbia University, research in 
the biological effects of heavy hydrogen; Emma 
Pendleton Bradley Home, East Providence, 
Rhode Island, special research in _ electroen- 
cephalography; George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., research in biochemistry; 
McGill University, research in the application 
of spectroscopic methods to biological and medi- 
cal problems; Massachusetts General Hospital, 
research on the parathyroid hormone and ¢al- 
cium and phosphorus metabolism; National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C., work of 
the Committee on Effects of Radiation on 
Living Organisms; Technical Institute, (raz, 
Austria, biophysical chemistry; University of 
Chicago, research in the application of spectro- 
scopic methods to biological problems; Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, special researeh in the 
application of methods and techniques of phys- 
ics, chemistry and mathematics to biological 
problems; University of Leeds, research in the 
x-ray analysis of biological tissues; University 
of Michigan, research in the application of spec- 
troseopic methods to biological and medica! 
problems; University of Oxford, application of 
mathematical analyses to biological problems; 
University of Rochester, New York, research 00 
the biological effects of heat; University of 
Stockholm, cooperative research in biophysi¢s 
chemical biology and cell physiology; Univer 
sity of Uppsala, research on the physical-chem' 
eal properties of proteins and other heavy 
molecules; and the University of Utrecht, Neth- 
erlands, research in spectroscopic biology. 
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In the field of physiology and genetics under- 
takings receiving aid from the foundation were 
the California Institute of Technology, research 
in general physiology; Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, research in neurophysiol- 
ogy; Columbia University, research on the 
electrical characteristics of cells; Connecticut 
College for Women, building a research green- 
house and dark constant temperature and 
humidity rooms for research in plant hormones; 
National Researeh Council, Committee for Re- 
search in Problems of Sex; New York Univer- 
sity, research in cell physiology; Roscoe B. 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, 
Maine, research in mammalian genetics; State 
University of Iowa, special research on the 
physiology of the normal cell; University of 
California, Berkeley, research in plant genetics; 
University of Cambridge, Molteno Institute of 
Biology and Parasitology, research in cellular 
physiology; University of Michigan, research on 
the physiology of respiration; University of 
Rochester, research on the physiology of repro- 
duction; and Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, special research in nerve physiology. 

Endocrinology research was aided at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, where work is being 
done on the chemical, physiological and clinical 
aspects of the hormone of the adrenal cortex; 
at the University of California, San Francisco, 
in a study of the chemical aspects of vitamins 
and hormones; at the University of Paris Labo- 
ratory of Histology, researches in endocrinol- 
ogy and vitamins; and at the University of 
Virginia, research in endocrinology. 

The support of groups working on several 
phases of the natural science program includes 
aid to Leland Stanford, Jr., University, for 
researches in chemophysiecal biology; the Long 
Island Biological Association, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, New York, for support of symposia; and 
to the University of Chieago, for biological 
research. 

Fifty-one fellowships in the natural sciences 
were administered in 1935 by the foundation. 


SocraL ScrENCES 


The foundation has at the present time three 
Programs of specifie interest in the general 
field of the social sciences: social security, inter- 
national relations and public administration. 
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Appropriations made in the social sciences 
totaled $3,807,500. 

Aid to the study of social security in 1935 in- 
cluded grants as follows: Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Relief, New York, study 
of the relief situation in New York State; Har- 
vard University, research on problems of the 
business cycle; Industrial Relations Counselors, 
New York City, services to governmental agen- 
cies; Social Science Research Council, New 
York City, work in the field of social security. 
Funds were given to promote the research pro- 
gram of the Austrian Institute for Trade Cycle 
Research, and to the budget of the Statistical 
Institute of Economie Research of the Univer- 
sity of Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Grants in the field of international relations 
were made to the American Geographical So- 
ciety, for the preparation and publication of 
the millionth map of Hispanic America; to the 
research program of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York City; to the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, New York City, to support its 
experimental educational program and its re- 
search department; toward the general expenses 
of the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations; and to Yale University, for 
research in international relations; the Center 
for the Study of Foreign Relations, Paris, re- 
search in international relations; the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
Paris, maintenance and conferences; John 
Casimir University, Lwow, Poland, research on 
problems of international relations; the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, Pacifie Council, Hono- 
lulu, general expenses and research program; 
and for a world-wide study of agricultural eco- 
nomies. 

For training projects in public administra- 
tion grants were made to the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; Harvard Univer- 
sity; the National Institute of Publie Affairs, 
Washington, D. C.; and to the School of Citi- 
zenship and Publie Affairs of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The Public Administration Committee of 
the Social Science Research Council received 
foundation support, as did the Spelman Fund 
of New York. 

In a program of support to fellowships in the 
social sciences, thirty-five new appointments 
were made in 1935. 
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HUMANITIES 
Appropriations amounting to $1,169,440 
were made in the field of the humanities. 

The American program included aid to the 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York, for the 
training of museum personnel and to the New 
York Museum of Science and Industry, for the 
development of new methods of museum exhibi- 
tion. 

For work in the drama support was given to 
the State University of Iowa; the Play House 
Foundation of Cleveland, Ohio; the University 
of North Carolina, for development of drama 
as a college and regional activity; Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, for development 
of its department of drama and theater; and to 
Yale University, for development of the library 
of the department of drama. 

An appropriation has been made to the 
Museum of Modern Art, in New York City, 
toward the establishment of a motion picture 
department and the development of a library 
of films for showing on loan by non-profit 
organizations throughout the United States. 

In the field of radio, support was given to the 
University Broadcasting Council of Chicago and 
to the World Wide Broadeasting Foundation, 
Boston, to develop radio programs of educa- 
tional and cultural value. 

The international program in the humanities 
included the promotion of cultural interchange 
through libraries. Grants were made to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, to cover the ex- 
penses of classifying a collection of Library of 
Congress ecards, and to the Society of the 
Friends of the Bibliothéque Nationale, for the 
expenses of printing its general catalogue. The 
Library Association, London, received aid in the 
establishment of a service of information on 
library practice. 

The means of international communication 
were furthered by grants to the Orthological 
Institute, London, to promote Basic English in 
the Far East, and to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for studies in English usage. 

In connection with the development of mutual 
understanding with the Far East, aid was given 
to Harvard University for work in Oriental 
art; to the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, to study methods of teach- 
ing Chinese; to the Library of Congress, for the 
development of a Far Eastern Center; and to 
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the National Library of Peiping, China, for its 
Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography, 

Additional grants were made to terminate a 
program of general support to universities, 
Twelve fellowships in the humanities were 
administered by the Rockefeller Foundation jp 
1935. 

CHINA PROGRAM 


The Chinese Mass Education Movement, the 
Colleges of Public Affairs and Natural Sciences 
at Yenching University and the Institute of 
Economies of Nankai University received aid 
from the foundation during 1935. In the part 
of the China Program centering around Nap- 
king in South China, support was extended to 
the National Health Administration, to the 
Commission on Medical Education and to three 
institutions interested in agricultural develop- 
ment: the University of Nanking, for its depart- 
ments of agricultural economies and science; 
the National Central University, for work in 
animal husbandry and veterinary preventive 
medicine; and the National Agricultural Re- 
search Bureau, for insect control work. Loeal 
fellowships in China granted by the foundation 
numbered 140. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BicELow, Maurice A. Sex Education. Revised 
edition. Pp. xi+307. American Social Hygiene 
Association, New York. $1.00. 

CARPENTER, DorotHy R. and Grace G. PARKER, 
Editors. The Education Index. July, 1935- 
June, 1936. Pp. x+660. Wilson. 

EISENBERG, AZRIEL L. Children and Radio Pro- 
grams. Pp. 256. Columbia University Press. 
$3.00. 

JOHNSON, Harriet M. School Begins at Two: 4 
Book for Teachers and Parents. Pp. 245. New 
Republic. $1.00. 

KAEpPEL, Cart. Off the Beaten Track in the Clas- 
sics. Pp. 148. Stechert. $1.50. 

Kantor, JAcop R. An Objective Psychology of 
Grammar. Pp. 360. Indiana University. $2.50. 

Keity, Mary G. Learning and Teaching History 
in the Middle Grades. Pp. 702. Ginn. $2.48, 

KILPATRICK, WILLIAM H. Remaking the Currew 
lum. Pp. 128. Newson. $0.80. 

Mars, CLARENCE S. American Universities and 
Colleges. Third edition. Pp. 1129. American 
Council on Education, Washington. $4.00. 

Miner, CtypE A. The Dean of the Small College. 


Christopher. $1.75. 
Rosison, Sopnta M. Can Delinquency Be Mea- 
sured? Pp. 303. Columbia University Press. 


$3.00. a 
Situ, WALTER R. Constructive School Discipline. 
Revised edition. Pp. 336. American Book Com 


pany. $2.00. 





